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Highest Earned Degrees of Faculty Members 
in Institutions of Higher Education in 
the United States, 1954-55* 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


I, INTRODUCTION 
Importance 


TT. VICE-PRESIDENT of the Ford Foundation predicted recently 
that in 1970 the proportion of faculty members with earned doc- 
tor’s degrees in American colleges and universities will be only half 
as great as it is today ‘‘unless there is some unforeseeable expansion of 
graduate schools.’’! 

In order to make intelligent plans for such needed expansion of 
gtaduate schools and for numerous other purposes it is desirable to 
have more recent and more extensive information than is now avail- 
able concerning the earned degrees held by faculty members in dif- 
ferent types of higher educational institutions in the United States. 
It is the object of this study to present such information for almost 
172,000 faculty members in more than 1,800 institutions of higher 
education classified by accreditation status, control, type, size, and geo- 





* Appreciation is expressed to Mr. H. G. Badger, U.S. Office of Education, for 
suggesting the need for this study, for critically reading the manuscript, and for 
numerous helpful suggestions. 

* Clarence H. Faust, “Rising Enrollments and Effective Use of Faculty Resources,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 43:257, May 1957. 
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graphical location, and for certain special groups of these institutions; 
also to compare such conditions with those existing 16 years earlier. 
This study is based on a detailed analysis of conditions in 1954-55 
for publicly and privately controlled regionally and non-regionally ac- 
credited higher educational institutions, distributed as follows: 


Total Regionally Non-regionally 
accredited accredited 








Perr eer Tee ere Te 642 507 135 
PPWRIEIT COMMONER 6.6.0. 6:5.0/0/s05:0.00 sins 1,159 728 431 
cite ln sec leh 1,801 1,235 566 


This study is based upon an analysis of a much greater number 
of faculty members in a far larger number of institutions than has 
ever before been made. For the first time it presents comparative data 
on a national scale separately for accredited and nonaccredited insti- 
tutions. It gives extensive information on the proportion of faculty 
members holding various earned degrees, as has been done by other 
studies covering smaller numbers of individuals and institutions, but 
it also uses two new types of analysis and presentation: (1) a meas- 
ure of the average years of preparation of faculty members above the 
baccalaureate level; and (2) a classification of institutions, rather 
than of individuals, with reference to the proportion of doctors on 
their faculties. 


Sources of Information 


The chief sources of information used were the latest editions of 
American Universities and Colleges? and American Junior Colleges.* 
The former volume gives detailed data regarding 969 4-year colleges 
and universities which were accredited in 1955 by recognized regional 
accrediting agencies. In each case the institution was asked to report 
the total number of faculty members in 1954-55 and the number hold- 
ing the doctor’s, master’s, bachelor’s, or a professional degree as their 
highest earned degree.* The latter volume gives similar descriptive 


? Mary Irwin, editor, American Universities and Colleges, Seventh edition. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 1210. 

* Jesse P. Bogue, editor, American Junior Colleges, Fourth edition. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 584. 

* Slightly more than one quarter (26 per cent) of the institutions reported pro- 
fessional degrees; somewhat more than one-third (36 per cent) appear to have 
faculty members with no degrees. This number might have been somewhat larger 
had this item been specifically requested from the reporting institutions. 
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data for 531 2-year institutions, but is less selective, being based 
primarily on state accreditation rather than regional accreditation. The 
junior colleges were asked to report the same information regarding 
faculty members except that number of professional degrees was not 
requested. 

For 26 of the institutions represented in American Universities and 
Colleges no data were reported regarding the highest degrees held. 
Some of these were comparatively small institutions, but 12 of them 
were large universities with more than 700 faculty members each.° 
The total number of faculty members in 1954-55 in these 12 univer- 
sities was 18,686. It is unfortunate that lack of information on degrees 
held by these individuals necessitated omission of them from the 
study. It is reasonable to assume that these universities have more than 
the average proportion of doctors on their faculties. 

For 212 institutions the number of degrees reported was less than 
the total number of faculty members reported. In more than two- 
thirds of these cases the difference was less than 10. In each such 
case it was assumed that the difference represented individuals with- 
out a baccalaureate degree, including perhaps instructors in such non- 
academic fields as music, art, or physical education. 

A more difficult problem was presented by 22 institutions in which 
the totals for the four types of degrees exceeded the total number 
reported. In two-thirds of these cases, also, the difference was less 
than 10. In each of these cases the totals as reported by the institu- 
tions was increased enough to make it correspond with the totals 
reported for the four types of degrees. 

In most institutions, the figures are given for full-time and part- 
time faculty combined. In some instances, however, degrees of full- 
time faculty only were indicated. In either case the data as published 
in the two volumes were used. 

In the case of American Junior Colleges there were 15 institutions 
for which the necessary data were not given. Of the remainder, 291 
were accredited by regional accrediting agencies; 225 had state ac- 
creditation only. In a few cases of branch institutions, the data on 
faculty in the branches which were classified separately as junior col- 
leges may be duplicated in the report for the parent institutions as 
given in American Universities and Colleges. No effort was made 


* Universities of California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio State, Rutgers, Stanford, and Washington (Seattle). 
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to identify and eliminate the probably small number of such possible 
duplications. All available data on degrees held. for the institutions 
reported in American Junior Colleges were used in the sections de- 
voted to 2-year institutions. 

Recent Directories of the U.S. Office of Education do not List j junior 
colleges separately, but include them in the more general classification 
of 2-year institutions. These include technical institutes, normal 
schools, and a few other institutions, but more than 90 per cent of 
them are junior colleges.* The designation ‘‘junior colleges’”’ therefore 
is not used in any of the tables of this study, but results for this 
large and increasingly important group of institutions are probably not 
essentially different from those reported for 2-year institutions. 

The U.S. Office of Education’s Educational Directory, 1955-56 lists 
1,855 institutions of higher education. A check of these with those 
listed in American Universities and Colleges and American Junior 
Colleges shows 455 institutions which were not included in either of 
these volumes and therefore may be classified as ‘‘nonaccredited.” 
Catalogues of 393 of these nonaccredited institutions were available 
for examination in the library of the U.S. Office of Education. Of 
these, 52 contained no information on degrees held by their faculty 
members. From the catalogues of the remaining 341 institutions, 
highest earned degrees held by their faculty members were tabulated. 
To these were added the 225 state-accredited junior colleges listed in 
American Junior Colleges, making a total of 566 non-regionally ac- 
credited institutions information for which is separately tabulated in 
Tables II and IV of this study. Data of this type on a national basis 
for nonaccredited institutions have never before been collected and 
published. 


Other Related Studies 


A number of other studies of earned degrees of faculty members 
somewhat similar in nature to the present one but less extensive in 
scope and less recent in coverage have been made in the past few 
years. The more important of these may be mentioned briefly. 

(a) State or special group studies. A score or more of recent state 
surveys of higher education or of education in special groups of insti- 


*The 1955-56 Directory lists 462 junior colleges, 24 normal schools and 2-year 
teachers colleges, 11 technical institutes, 7 Bible institutes, and 6 other institutions, 
totaling 510. 
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tutions, such as schools of pharmacy, have included more or less de- 
tailed data on highest degrees of faculty members of higher educa- 
tional institutions within a single state or other limited group of 
institutions.’ 

(b) National Education Association. The study by the National 
Education Association® covers 58,719 full-time members of the in- 
structional staffs of 637 institutions, without reference to their ac- 
creditation status, in 1953-54. The basic classification is in four 
groups, with the percentages indicated: doctor’s degree, 40.5 per 
cent; master’s degree, plus at least one year, 20.9 per cent; master’s 
degree only, 28.2 per cent; less than master’s degree, 10.4 per cent. 
Results are reported separately for nine groups of institutions; state 
universities, non-public universities, municipal universities, land-grant 
colleges, state colleges, teachers colleges, and non-public colleges in 
three groups—small, medium, and large. Results also are reported 
separately for the four levels of academic rank, the doctor’s degree, 
for example, being held by 71.4 per cent of the professors, 46.4 per 
cent of the associate professors, 29.7 per cent of the assistant profes- 
sors, and 11.0 per cent of the instructors. Similar data are given for 
the other types of degrees held. This is the most comprehensive of the 
three main studies here summarized, but it covers less than half of 
the 4-year institutions of the country and none of the 2-year ones. 
No comparisons are made with conditions in earlier years. 

(c) North Central Association. The North Central Association 
study® is based on data concerning “about 30,000 teachers in colleges 
and universities of all types—probably the largest faculty sample for 
which individual data have ever been compiled.’’° Data are given 
for 1952-53 for 330 regionally accredited institutions classified in 12 
groups, as follows: public junior colleges, private junior colleges, 


"For references to those published since 1945 and brief annotations concerning 
them, see Walter Crosby Eells, College Teachers and College Teaching. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Regional Education Board, 1957, pp. 64, 77. Also S. V. Marto- 
tana, “Consideration of 2-Year Colleges in Recent Statewide Studies of Higher 
Education,” Higher Education, 14: 46-50, November 1957. 

* “Instructional Staff Practices in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-54,” NEA 
Research Bulletin, 32:158-214, December 1954. 

* Manning M. Pattillo, Jr., and Allan O. Pfnister, “Faculty Training and Salaries 
in Institutions of Higher Education,” North Central Association Quarterly, 29: 
374-404, April 1955. 

The authors evidently overlooked or were not familiar with the NEA study, 
covering almost 60,000 faculty members, rublished four months earlier. 
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public colleges primarily undergraduate, Roman Catholic colleges, 
private colleges not church-related, Protestant-related colleges, public 
colleges with graduate departments, public universities of medium 
scope, private universities of medium scope, complex public univer- 
sities, complex Roman Catholic universities, and separate technological 
institutions. The study covers 29,452 faculty members with the fol- 
lowing distribution of highest earned degrees: doctor’s, 36.1 per cent; 
master’s, 47.5 per cent; bachelor’s, 9.4 per cent; other degrees, 5.8 per 
cent; no degree, 1.2 per cent. Results are also reported separately for 
the four levels of academic rank, the doctor's degree, for example, 
being held by 62.8 per cent of the professors, 45.5 per cent of the 
associate professors, 31.2 per cent of the assistant professors, and 9.1 
per cent of the instructors. It should be noted that the distribution 
includes faculty members with “other” degrees and with no degree, so 
that direct comparisons are possible with the present study, but com- 
parisons with the National Education Association study, just de- 
scribed, are not feasible since the basic classification plan is different. 
The definitions and examples of “other degrees’’ in the North Central 
Association study show that this classification corresponds very closely 
to the classification “‘professional degrees’’ as used in American Col- 
leges and Universities and in the present study. A special feature of 
the North Central Association study is an analysis by major fields of 
instruction. The highest percentage holding the doctorate are found 
in history, the lowest in English. These departmental percentages 
are also shown for each of the 10 major groupings of institutions. 
The North Central Association study is unique in its analysis of 
teaching fields, but it is limited to regionally accredited institutions 
only, and these are located in a single section of the country. 

(d) American Association of Junior Colleges. The study made by 
the American Association of Junior Colleges is based on 8,798 in- 
structors in junior colleges in 1954-55.’* For 6,985 instructors in 
publicly controlled junior colleges it shows 7.2 per cent with doctor's 


" History, 75.5 per cent; psychology, 75.2 per cent; chemistry, 74.8 per cent; 
biology, 71.0 per cent; political science, 66.9 per cent; physics, 65.0 per cent; 
economics, 56.6 per cent; education, 54.2 per cent; mathematics, 50.5 per cent; 
English, 41.7 per cent. 

™ Clyde C. Colvert, “Professional Development of Junior College Instructors,” 
Junior College Journal, 25: 474-478, April 1955. 
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degrees; 68.5 per cent with master’s degrees; 17.9 per cent with 
bachelor’s degrees; and 6.5 per cent with no degrees. For 1,813 in- 
structors in privately controlled junior colleges, it shows 7.7 per cent 
with doctor’s degrees; 62.9 per cent with master’s degrees; 26.7 per 
cent with bachelor’s degrees; and 2.7 per cent with no degrees, Un- 
like the other studies summarized above, the junior college study 
makes comparisons with three earlier studies, one based on 6,164 
instructors in 1953, one on 292 instructors in 1922, and the earliest 
on 523 instructors in 1918. Not all of these studies, however, are on 
a strictly comparable basis. Colvert states that in the junior colleges 
under public control in 1954-55, approximately one-third of the in- 
structors with master’s degrees had at least 30 semester hours or more 
of graduate work beyond that degree; for junior colleges under pri- 
vate control, between 25 and 30 per cent. These figures may be com- 
pared with the National Education Association report of percentage of 
faculty members having the master’s degree plus one year of graduate 
work . 
Il. ANALYSIS BY CONTROL AND TYPE 


Distribution of Highest Earned Degrees 


Accredited Institutions. Table I exhibits the percentages of the 
highest earned degrees held by 152,893 faculty members in 1,235 
regionally accredited institutions of higher education. The institutions 
in this and later tables are classified in the seven standard groups of 
publicly controlled and privately controlled institutions which the U.S. 
Office of Education has used in its Biennial Surveys (beginning in 
1952) and in other publications, viz.: universities, technical schools, 
theological schools, other professional schools, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges and normal schools. 

In some cases, in the present study, subdivisions of some of these 
groups have been made for greater interest, clarity, and significance. 
Thus in Table I, the very large group of 523 private liberal arts col- 
leges has been subdivided into Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
and nondenominational institutions, with a further subdivision of the 
Protestant group for denominations having 10 or more institutions 
each, using the denominational affiliations as given in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

In Table I, summaries are shown separately for publicly and pri- 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN REGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CONTROL AND 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 





























Average 
_ os Percentage having years of 
nstie faculty prepara- 
Group tutions | members tion above 
Doc- | Mas- | Bach- | Profes- bacca- 
tor’s | ter's | elor's| sional | None | jaureate 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
SEIN oo cas cinis ssa kbew es oes "5 39,804 | 39.8 | 36.4 | 12.3 | 10.5 1.0 1.90 
Technical schools............ssccee 15 3,349 | 19.5 | 42.7 | 34-9 | 12.2] 2.2 1.18 
Other professional schools........... I 80 | 25.0 | 52.5] 15.0] 5.0] 2.5 1.56 
Ee eee 73 9.33% | 37.0 | 0.2] 8.3] 2.3] 2.3 1.84 
EN IID. 6ss:00sih-sasecsacetrs 156 11,886 | 29.9 | 63.2 | §.1] 0.7] 1.1 1.78 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS. . 320 63,250 | 36.8 | 43.8 | 11.1] 7.1 1.2 1.85 
a Vent GAOUNHIONS... 665 ioe ccecceses 187 10,910 | 8.2] 55.6 | 20.8] 0.0] 15.4 0.87 
ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.....| 507 74,160 | 32.6 | 45.9 | 12.5 | 6.1] 3.3 1.70 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OS REIL EL EET 54 36,849 | 46.0 | 25.4] 9.8] 15.6] 3.2 2.02 
(eee | eee eee ee 14 3,928 | 30:2 | 30.8 | 23.7 | 4.0] 3.8 1.64 
ThECIIGICE SCHOO... «00s ccesccces 5 126 | $3.0 | 34.9] 8.7] 2.4] 0.8 2.13 
Other professional schools............ 16 1,656 | 45.8 | 15.9 | 15.9] 9.4 | 13.0 1.65 
Liberal arts colleges.................- $23 32,437 | 33-8 | 46.9 | 14.1 2:6) 2.6 1.73 
Ri Catholi 149 8, 25.6 | 50.7 | 18.3 | 4.3] 1.2 1.55 
283 15,418 | 33.3 | 49.9 | 12.7] 3.0] 1.5 1.74 
70 4,205 | 31.9 | 49.8 | 12.7] 3.8] 1.8 1.71 
60 2,902 | 32. $0.0 | 13.0 ee | 1.72 
41 2,448 | 37. 47.8 | 10.2 | 3.5 ft: 1.84 
26 1,978 | 28.6 | 52.9] 16.3] 2.2] ovr 1.64 
17 860 | 38.5 | 44.2 | 11.0] 2.9] 3.4 1.80 
69 3,425 | 33-5 | 49.6 | 13.2 | 2.6 ‘2 1.74 
P 278 | $9.0 | 18.7 | 10.5 | 8.6] 3.2 2.17 
7,844 | 43.3 | 38.4 | 33.31 3-71 254 1.88 
13 514 | 30.9 | $0.6 | 13.1 |] 6.4] 0.0 1.76 
PRIVATE 4-YEARINSTITUTIONS.| 625 75,100 | 40.3 | 34.9] 12.4] 9.7] 2.7 1.86 
S Vener MetittlOnns.... «5. oo ocsccsccccees 103 3,633 | 10.1 | $1.2 | 27.6 | 0.0] 11.2 0.91 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS...}; 728 78,733 |.39-0 | 35.6 | 13.1] 9.2] 3.2 1.82 
ALL 4YEAR INSTITUTIONS....... 945 | 138,350 | 38.7 | 38.9] 11.8 | 8.5] 2.1 1.85 
ALL 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS....... 290 14,543 | 8.7 | $4.5 | 22.4] 0.0] 14.4 0.88 
ALL ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS.} 1,235 | 152,893 | 35.9 | 40.4 | 12.8] 7.7] 3.2 1.76 

















vately controlled institutions, and for 4-year and 2-year institutions, 
since there are significant differences between these groups. The table 
is self-explanatory, except for the last column. 

Formula for Average Preparation. The last column of Table I is 
based upon a formula devised by the author to secure a simple meas- 
ure of the average amount of academic preparation, beyond the bac- 
calaureate level, possessed by faculty members in the different groups. 
It combines the percentages of doctor’s, master’s, bachelor’s, and pro- 
fessional degrees and those with no degree into a single figure. It 
is based upon the use of the following weights for the various de- 
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grees, indicative of the normal number of years spent in advanced 
study above the baccalaureate level: 


I I kk esc Saesniewes 3 
Professional degree ............... 2 
rer 1.4 
Bachelos’s degree .. ... 6... cccccses 0 
PI oasis dexasxaninres —1 


The weight for the master’s degree was secured by combining the 
data given above in the National Education Association study with 
reference to the distribution of master’s degrees. That study reported 
that 20.9 per cent had the master’s degree and one full year of study 
beyond, that 28.2 per cent had the master’s degree only. An appro- 
priate combination of these two percentages gives the weight of 1.4 
as used in the formula.’® A similar treatment of the data reported in 
the study of the American Association of Junior Colleges would give 
a value of 1.3, but 1.4 is to be preferred because it is based on a 
greater variety of institutions as well as a larger number of them. 
The junior college value, however, tends to corroborate the 1.4 value 
used. More difficulty was found in deciding upon an appropriate 
weight for professional degrees since these vary all the way from the 
level of the bachelor’s degree to that of the doctorate or higher. On 
the whole, however, it seemed that the value should be greater than 
for a master’s degree but less than for the doctorate, hence the weight 
of 2 was selected. In any case the proportion with professional degrees 
is so small, less than 8 per cent, that in most cases no material dif- 
ferences in the final value given by the formula would result if a 
slightly different weight were given for a professional degree. 

The use of this formula will enable the administrator of any insti- 
tution to compute the corresponding average years of preparation be- 
yond the baccalaureate for his own faculty and to make instructive 
comparisons with the norms for the appropriate types of institutions 
as shown in the last column of Table I. It should be noted, however, 
that these values are all norms, not standards. They report the average 
preparation as actually found with no implication of what it should be. 

For comparisons it may be noted that if an institution’s faculty were 
composed entirely of doctors the value given by the formula would 
be 3.00; if entirely of masters, it would be 1.40; if entirely of bache- 


* (20.9 X 2) + (28.2 X 1) / (20.9 + 28.2) = 1.43 years. 
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lors, it would be 0.00. Values actually reported vary from 0.87 years 
to 2.17 years. Most groups, except the junior colleges, have average 
preparation above the master’s degree level but in many cases the 
superiority is hardly as great as might be desired. 

An examination of the summaries of Table I shows that privately 
controlled institutions have distinctly better prepared faculties than 
those under public control whether judgment is based on proportion 
of doctors or on average years of preparation above the baccalaureate 
level. 

Even more striking differences are found between 4-year and 2- 
year institutions. The former have more than 4 times the proportion 
of doctors and more than twice the average years of preparation found 
in the 2-year institutions. 

Nonaccredited Institutions. Table II, for nonaccredited institutions, 
is constructed on exactly the same pattern as Table I, but for the 566 
institutions that did not have regional accreditation in 1954-55. As 
might be anticipated, the accredited institutions show marked superior- 
ity to the nonaccredited ones, whatever measure of comparison is 
used. Just how great is this superiority can be seen by comparing any 
of the corresponding groups in Tables I and II. The accredited insti- 
tutions have more than two and one-half times the proportion of 
doctorates. The distribution of degrees in the two types of institutions 
is shown graphically in Figure I. 

Faculties of the accredited institutions average more than one and 
three-quarter years of preparation above the baccalaureate as compared 
with little more than a year for the nonaccredited ones. Many of the 
component groups show less than one year of such preparation. 

For the large group of more than a hundred nonaccredited liberal 
arts colleges, the most probable future candidates for future regional 
accreditation, the proportion of doctors is only about half as great as 
for the accredited liberal arts colleges. Such information should be of 
distinct value to the administrators of small liberal arts colleges striv- 
ing to bring their institutions up to a level that will warrant their 
accreditation by the appropriate regional association. Of course many 
other factors are also given consideration in the total accreditation 
process, but one of the most important is the competence of the fac- 
ulty. Number of doctors is invariably given much weight in judging 
such competence. 

The superiority of the privately controlled institutions over those 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN NONREGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CONTROL 
AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 


















































1 Average 
‘ Percentage having years of 
Geen Insti- | Faculty prepara- 
P tutions | members tion above 
Doc- | Mas- | Bach- | Profes- bacca- 
tor's | ter's | elor's | sional | None! jaureate 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
"ROG HUMAN GANOOUR cs 6.0.65 ois sis8v-c:0'ee'se 2 167 | 23.3 | 47-9 | 20.4 | 4.2] 4.2 1.41 
Other professional schools. . 6 427] 11.9] 4.5] 9-1 | 64.9] 9.6 1.62 
LABOCRY AICS CONOMER 5 5 o.oo s cocoa 6 841 | 27.1 | 36.9 | 25.3 | 1-4] 9-3 1.26 
ROREHBEE COMBINES 6.0.5 50s cccsccetos ss 5 144] 4.9] 59-7 | 31-9] 0.0] 3.5 0.95 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS.. 19 1,579 | 20.6 | 31.4 | 21.0] 18.7 | 8.3 1.35 
a-Year Institutions. ....... 0 .cccceeccs 116 3.427 5.21] 55.3 | 39-5 | 0.0] 14.0 0.79 
OS, errr eee 109 3,278 | 5.3 | 97.2] 25.0] 0.0 | 12.5 0.83 
Be rere re 7 149 | 3-4] 14.1 | 35-5 | 0.0 | 47.0 | —0.17 
; ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS..... 139 5,006 | 10.1 | 47.7 | 24.1 | 5.9] 12.2 0.97 
t 
[ PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
? TeCIMICd! GOODE, 56.0065 ccccssccseees 7 423 | 7.1 | 29.1 | 39.0] 0.0] 24.8 0.37 
{ Theological schools. ....550.0s00ccecees 109 2,311 | 33.6 | 30.3 | 29.3 | 0.0] 7.2 1.36 
: Theological seminaries 71 1,497 | 45-9 | 26.1 | 24.1] 0.0] 3.9 1.70 
Bible institutes........ 38 b~ 10.9 | 37.2 | 39.0] 0.0] 12.9 0.72 
ther professional schools 69 4,678 | 10.7 | 14.1 | 17.2] 50.1 | 7.9 1.44 
MD Che Sooo eat 6 es ec eee esac 29 2,880 | 9.2] 4.4] 4.23] 81.4] 0.8 1.96 
PUB ini ae sige ecaentes 17 519 | 2.7 | 24.1 | 30.4] 0.0] 42.8 | —0.01 
asa teristics eA cenedene 23 1,279 | 17.2 | 31.8 | 41.2 | 0.0] 9.8 0.86 
Liberal arte cOMle@ee. oo :50scescecses 106 3,411 | 17.8 | 52.7 | 26.4 | 0O.0] 3.12 1.24 
WeOmaeth COCHONG. 6 osc csc cc cees ec 36 1,026 | 20.4 | §2.9 | 24.5 | 0.0] 2.2 3.33 
en rrr ee 45 1,470 | 17.8 | $5.8 | 24.3 | 0.0] 2.1 1.29 
EIEN 6 ci odes nrc ceweceuees 12 442 | 23.9 | $1.4] 24.0] 0.0] 1.1 1.41 
Sg pik aso Sc cates 13 399 | 15.3 | 57-4 a 0.0} 2.0 1.24 
CHEE PIOOEMINNIE 6 cores cee 20 629 | 15.3 | 58. 23. 0.0] 2.9 1.24 
Nondenominational................ 25 915 | 14.9 | 47-4 | 32-1 | 0.0] 5.6 1.05 
TORCEEOE COMOID, 6 oo oe scciccinsveccien 5 94 | 14.9 | 61.7 | 21.3 | 0.0] 2.1 1.29 
PRIVATE 4-YEARINSTITUTIONS.| 296 10,917 | 17.6 | 30.5 | 23.6] 21.5 | 6.8 1.32 
PO go” err 135 2,835 | 7.8 | 46.0 | 33.2] 0.0] 13 0.75 
State accredited. . 116 2,453 | 8.4] 47.8 | 31.9] 0.0] 11.9 0.80 
INO GOCIMETAUIOD 5c occ csicesiecsseess 19 382 | 4.2] 33.8 | 41.6] 0.0 | 20.4 0.40 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS...| 431 13,752 | 15.6 | 33.8 | 25.§ | 17.0] 8.1 1.20 
ALL 4YEAR INSTITUTIONS....... 315 12,496 | 18.0 | 30.5 | 23.3 | 21.2] 7.0 1.32 
ALL 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS....... 251 6,262 | 6.4] 91.1 | 29.0] 0.0] 13.5 0.77 
ALL NONACCREDITED INSTITU- 
Moos cc ndev ction noasceweenone 566 18,758 | 14.1 | 37-4 | 25.2 | 14.1] 9.2 1.14 
ALL INSTITUTIONS. «6000600020. 1,801 | 171,651 | 33.5 | 40.1 | 14.1] 8.4] 3.6 1.70 
(Accredited institutions from Table I). 
under public control among accredited institutions has already been 





pointed out. Similar superiority is found among the nonaccredited in- 
stitutions, as Table II clearly shows. 

On account of marked differences in the two main components of 
the theological schools, each component is shown separately. Thus it 
is seen that almost half the faculty members in theological seminaries 
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Fic. I. DisTRIBUTION OF EARNED DEGREES IN ACCREDITED 
AND NONACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 


have the doctorate as contrasted with only one-ninth of those in Bible 
institutes. This important difference is completely obscured when they 
are combined in a single group. 

All Institutions Combined. The last line of Table II, “All Insti- 
tutions,” is derived by adding the data for the 1,235 accredited institu- 
tions of Table I to those shown for the 566 nonaccredited institutions 
of Table II, thus giving a single combined summary for the 171,651 
faculty members in the 1,801 institutions covered by this study. This 
distribution of degrees for the entire group is presented graphically 
in the circular graph of Figure II. 

Figure III shows an over-all comparison of the distribution of de- 
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Fic. III. COMPARISON OF EARNED DEGREES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
grees between publicly controlled and privately controlled institutions, 
» based upon a combination of the appropriate data from Tables I and 


II. 
| Similarly Figure IV exhibits an over-all comparison between 4-year 
and 2-year institutions. 


Institutions by Proportion of Doctorates 


Another method of studying some of the primary data which have 
been summarized in Tables I and II is that of tabulating the propor- 
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tion of faculty members in each institution who hold an earned doc- 
torate. This type of analysis recognizes particularly the fact that most 
of the regional accrediting associations recognize the possession of the 
earned doctorate as one very important measure of the training and 
competence of the faculty of a particular institution. 

To measure this feature specifically, on an institutional basis, the 
1,801 institutions under study have been grouped by the percentage 
of their faculty members who have earned doctorates. To show the 
relative number of doctors in each institution, they have been classi- 
fied in five groups, as follows: 


Class A: 75 to 100 per cent. holding doctorates 
Class B: 50 to. 74 per cent 

Class C: 25 to 49 per cent 

Class D: 1 to 24 per cent 

Class E: no doctorates on the faculty 


The results of this classification and analysis are presented in Tables 
III and IV for accredited and nonaccredited institutions respectively, 
the institutional classifications being the same as those of Tables I and 
II. It should be clearly understood, however, that Tables III and IV 
deal with numbers of institutions instead of numbers of faculty mem- 
bers, the subject matter of Tables I and II. 

Perhaps the most striking facts shown in these two tables are found 
in the summary in the last line of Table IV, “All Institutions.” This 
shows that in only one-twelfth of all institutions of higher education 
in the country do as many as half of the faculty members possess 
earned doctorates. On the other hand, there are more than 200 insti- 
tutions, more than one-ninth of the total number, no one of which 
has a single doctor on its faculty. 

The components of this grand total, however, include both ac- 
credited and nonaccredited institutions, 4-year and 2-year institutions, 
those under private control and under public control, and various 
more specialized groups, so that such generalizations while of some 
interest have comparatively little significance. Much mote significant 
are the conditions in the various groups which make up this grand 
total. 

Accredited Institutions. Among the accredited institutions (Table 
III) the 2-year institutions are markedly at variance with the other 
groups. None of these institutions has even half of its faculty com- 
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TABLE Ill 


DISTRIBUTION OF REGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF 
FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, 

BY CONTROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 








Insti- A B Cc D 


Groups tutions | 75-100% | 50-74% | 25-49% | 1-24% 





PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Universities "5 55 
Technical schools 15 4 
Other professional schools I I 
Liberal arts colleges 3 29 
Teachers colleges 156 87 


PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 320 176 
Percentages 100. . a 55. 


a-Year institutions 2 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Percentages si is 2 35. 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Universities 
Technical schools 
Theological schools 
Other professional schools 
Liberal arts colleges 
Roman Catholic 


Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 


> +> 
of > 


2 


283 
77 
159 
43 
29 
26 
15 
10 
36 
° 
47 
7 


~) 


Ld 
Orr vPTIHwwRMAOvH 


Congregational 
Other Protestant 
Jewish 
Nondenominational 
Teachers colleges 


PRIVATE 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
Percentages 


nde 
eooooorooronvro0dd 


s~ePrOdOdOnrOOrrRnH On 


=~ J 
~ 


52. 33- 
2-Year institutions 2 88 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 329 300 
Percentages ” i 45. 41.2 


ALL 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 324 
Percentages fs . 53- 34-3 


ALL 2YEAR INSTITUTIONS ° 4 229 
Percentages 2 0.0 ey 79.0 19.6 


ALL ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 102 507 553 60 
Percentages 8.3 41.0 44.8 4.9 























posed of doctors. Almost one-fifth of them have no doctors at all. 
Among the 4-year institutions, however, one-eighth have more than 
half the faculty composed of doctors and less than one per cent have 
no doctors at all. 

It may be noted that almost three-quarters of the privately con- 
trolled institutions are 4-year liberal arts colleges. Marked differences 
are found between the 4 main groups of these institutions. The best 
showing is made by the small Jewish group, each of which has more 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF NONREGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO GROUPS 
OF FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, 

BY CONTROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 
































Insti- A B Cc D E 
Groups tutions | 75-100% | 50-74% | 25-49% | 1-24% None 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
ES RR Serer 2 ° ° ° 2 ° 
Other professional schools................. 6 ° ° ce) 4 2 
SNE INE IIIB 5 5 5.c0.56sc0scccssreveas 6 ° ° 3 a 1 
Ree ere 5 ° ° ro) 4 1 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS...... 19 ° ° 3 12 
EN osc ccasaus bas ncuuia bacon ss 100.0 0.0 0.0 15.8 63.2 21.0 
ee NONE Sn 5.55 0555-0 os ps0:6s ore One 116 ° ° 4 50 62 
INN civ as caip'sie9'a's-5 sisic-eiee sioee 109 ° ° 4 48 57 
ee NINN Fosse cio'vid dc sclve ewido ees 7 ° ro) ro) 2 5 
ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.......... 135 ° ° 7 62 66 
EIN cg Co nece vs cnce xe secee Seis 100.0 0.0 0.0 5.2 45.9 48.4 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
UE INN ook o so 05. cos ccasewecane 7 ° ° I 5 I 
"TRMINCEL GODOONS ooo sss ccc sicesscecees 109 4 27 35 32 11 
Theological seminaries.................+6. 71 4 27 32 6 2 
oS Re eer 38 ° ° 3 26 9 
Other professional schools ms 69 ° 4 10 41 14 
DC aniccasncsawenctics wees Soak wap ° 2 3 24 ° 
PRE IEE. 6 occ scscscccesess ae 17 ° ° ° 7 10 
ene bn cri sna cjentine Gives 23 ° 2 ” 10 4 
ESE Pe ee 106 ° 2 29 72 3 
STII oo ccaniceis'e'ado-anewa caw s% 36 ° I 12 23 ° 
SM ce wc ionie. sb so Risine ess navesiats 45 ° I II 30 3 
| IRE ae eres perenne 12 ° I 4 7 ° 
ET inicio cs coe sie aacalvn ensue 13 ° ° 3 8 2 
eer 20 ° ° 4 15 I 
Nondenominational..................65 25 ° ° 6 19 re) 
TRAINS 5 nov iccscavscvcsseccecs 5 ° ° I 4 ° 
PRIVATE 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS..... 296 4 33 76 154 29 
IR ao 560 0c eK celkso<idenaveews 100.0 re Fic 25.7 52.0 9.8 
eI io 6 Gc o.desaieecawndeooin 135 ° ° 9 "4 52 
II Go oi iaw.p Sc Sirs ee oes'eree <n 116 ° ° 9 65 42 
Le re Pere 19 ° ° ° 9 10 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS........ 431 4 33 85 228 81 
No eras Ga oui dierhaniioes ao00 100.0 0.9 7-7 19.7 52.9 18.8 
ALL 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS............ 315 4 33 79 166 43 
RENE acinus tacwsscuiesupposesien 100.0 1.2 10.5 25.1 52.7 10.5 
ALL 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS............ 251 ro) ° 13 124 114 
IID 55.5.5 0030 onan cenionve st se's 100.0 0.0 0.0 $22 49-4 45.4 
ALL NONACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS.| 566 4 33 92 290 147 
CORSE rr ree 100.0 0.7 5.8 16.3 $1.3 26.0 
FUER  o. 8. eo) | i a ere 1,801 17 135 599 843 207 
(Accredited institutions from Table III) 
IIE 65 x rinks cunatccch<sccusones 100.0 0.9 7.5 33-3 46.8 11.5 





than half of its faculty composed of doctors. Almost one-third of the 
nondenominational group achieve this standard, but it is reached by 
only 8 per cent of the Protestant institutions and one-half that propor- 
tion of those under Roman Catholic control. Evidently many of the 
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church-related colleges should give much greater attention to increas- 
ing the number of doctors on their faculties if they wish to reach 
standards of competence comparable with those obtaining at most of 
the universities. 

Nonaccredited Institutions. Among the nonaccredited institutions 
(Table IV), only 37 have more than half their faculties composed of 
doctors and 31 of these are theological seminaries, which in many 
cases, on account of the specialized nature of their work, have not 
sought regional accreditation. On the other hand more than a quarter 
of the nonaccredited institutions have no doctors on their faculties. 


Ill. ANALYSIS BY SIZE OF FACULTY 


Distribution of Highest Earned Degrees 


Table V shows, for all 1,801 institutions combined, the percentage 
of faculty members having the different highest earned degrees, ar- 
ranged primarily by size of institution as measured by number of 
members of its faculty. 

For all groups of publicly controlled institutions with less than 
1,000 faculty members each, the percentage of doctors increases with 
each increase in size of faculty, the largest of these groups of institu- 
tions having more than 6 times the proportion of the smallest of them. 
Or judging by the average years of preparation above the baccalaure- 
ate, the difference ranges from slightly over one year in the smallest 
group to almost 2 years in the largest one. 

The differences are not so marked nor so uniformly increasing for 
these same groups of privately controlled institutions, but the same 
general trend may be observed. 

The differences between groups of corresponding size for the pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions is very marked. For most of 
these groups the privately controlled institutions have distinctly 
greater proportions of doctors than the publicly controlled ones. 

It is noteworthy that the groups of institutions with faculties from 
500 to 999 each, are outstanding. This group is superior to either the 
larger or the smaller institutions, whether judged by percentage of 
doctors or by average years of preparation beyond the baccalaureate. 


Institutions by Proportion of Doctorates 


Table VI, arranged in the same way as Table V as far as size of in- 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, BY CONTROL AND SIZE OF FACULTY, 1954-55. 














Average 

Percentage having years of 

Number of members Insti- Faculty prepara- 

of faculty tutions | members tion above 

Doc- Mas- | Bach- | Profes- N bacca- 
tor’s ter's elor’s | sional one | laureate 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Sa) re: 123 2,117 6.5 67.1 22.6 0.0 3.8 1.10 
gl | SRC eee 165 5, 12.4 63.5 18.7 0.g 4:9 1.22 
a, Te 115 6,956 19.9 61.8 14.1 0.§ 3-7 1.44 
IN os saa a9 saosin eo 58 $,003 22.9 56.3 13.6 0.4 6. 1.42 
a, ea 87 12,041 29.0 53.6 9-3 Ay | ht 1,65 
OID oss ocicca'scecccs 36 ; 31.1 45-9 10.8 2.6 9.6 3.93 
WOO ENUD sos :-6ssitas res 14 4,847 | 37-9 | 39-5 | 14.3 5-3 | 3.0 1.77 
No cul enastcerart 16 7,383 40.4 35-3 15.0 3.7 5.6 1.72 
Ny 6 ioiccccenecua 20 14,161 42.7 34.6 11.8 9.8 S23 1.95 
DUNG a 5.5. 5.0-5 Saws nee ” 9,049 38.9 32.3 13.0 15.4 0.5 1.92 
IID 56 5s'0.o'0:e 5:3:6' 06 ° ° _ _ - — - 
MEEEND 6455 vaneweascec I 3,040 22.7 35.9 17.7 23.7 0.0 1.66 
| eer 642 79, 166 31.2 45.6 13.2 6.1 3.9 1.66 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

ol, GREE Ree 317 5,382 19.6 45.8 28.1 0.7 5.8 1.18 
BR ORR cvcmes cya sek 443 15,924 23.1 49-9 19.4 2.8 4.8 1.40 
oS rere 176 10,526 28.8 44-7 16.3 5.8 4-4 1.46 
WOT 2.4.4 sane es tnues 76 6,442 32.0 43.0 18.5 2.6 3.9 1.58 
RPP ki bs one sca Sac 70 9,333 33.8 37.7 15.7 8.2 4.6 1.66 
IED 55.5). 500a/ibueawose 29 7,278 32.1 37.0 15.9 12.6 2.4 1.71 
OO” ree cee 5 45443 29.5 24.0 T3.3 31.3 a:% 1.83 
“SESE. 3,556 25.9 32.1 13.6 23.4 5.0 1.64 
IIIS oy ox ov kceene ces 17 12,828 57.0 16.1 8.6 16.3 2.0 2.24 
SOUP ONNDN «cc cccecescess 8 10,044 49.6 14.7 8.3 23.3 125 2.11 
IR 6.5 nev acees ccs I 2,900 18.3 72.1 8.6 0.0 1.0 1.55 
SINS 535.55 <n'ccd can uk 1 3,829 63.5 19.5 11.7 0.0 3 2.13 
MURR ero wai acne 1,159 92,485 35-5 35-3 15.0 10.4 3.8 1.73 
GRAND TOTALS......... 1,801 171,651 33-5 40.1 14.1 8.4 3.6 1.70 





























stitutions is concerned, classifies the institutions in the same A, B, C, 
D, and E classes already explained in connection with Tables III and 
IV. 

Most of the institutions which have no doctors on their faculties 
(Class E) are found in the institutions with less than 50 faculty 
members. These institutions include a large proportion of the 2-year 
institutions of the country. 

The number of institutions having half or more of their faculties 
composed of doctors (Classes A and B) is noticeably large among 
the smaller private institutions, while very few are found among the 
smaller public institutions. The number of Class A institutions is 
widely scattered among institutions of different size. 
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TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF FACULTY MEMBERS 
HOLDING EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, BY CONTROL 
AND SIZE OF FACULTY, 1954-55. 











Number of members Insti- A B Cc D E 
of faculty tutions 75-100% 50-74% 25-49% 1-24% None 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
ie EAS Ray Pree 123 ° 2 4 50 67 
Or ig one Oeaek + atone 165 ° 1 21 109 34 
Wile Ms, a/bs.c a verae Oeaiele 11g ° 2 38 68 7 
ie SO cic bias cena ered 58 ° I 27 28 2 
IODO NOR iiosccrescsnecease 87 ° 8 38 41 ° 
ES 6-56-04 ovecerse he 36 I 2 21 12 ° 
RO ARENS gas: cis eos weiencnd vies 14 ° 2 10 2 ° 
CTE cacirbsnetenns vhere 16 ° 5 9 2 ° 
WOME oxcic'sieys cess ties 20 1 5 13 I ° 
RR aia c oh ov tcde cede 7 ° 2 4 1 ° 
{SRR me ere ° _- _ — _- _ 
MP Occiosaeerccnvesenas I ° ° ° I ° 
NN a3 Se ctria's pentane’ 642 2 30 185 315 110 
ee TTC ee 100.0 0.3 4:7 28.8 49.1 19.1 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
See ac esnacuavesenie 317 6 29 67 14 71 
MENS 6s. siaatain volte vane 443 2 17 162 239 22 
Oe We va cu inva vn eewnsie 176 1 21 85 67 2 
Wee Oe ica cricctaaeeues 76 ° 9 41 25 1 
MOMS 5c bse knee eeee ses 70 ° 16 28 25 I 
SI iacis cw odandeis oes 29 1 3 14 11 ° 
cases ca seen chess 6s 13 1 1 6 5 ° 
pO ARO A 8 ° ° 4 4 ° 
PON b kccceetcceeecneas 17 2 i] 6 2 ° 
SI ooo 5.55 sas veces 8 2 I I 4 ° 
Bac ceicleiseleererearee's I ° ° ° I ° 
SEEDY cies o'ssccecuseodiae’s I ° 1 ° ° ° 
OURS cicdvestiseveccsnetes 1,159 15 105 414 528 97 
Percentages........0..s000: 100.0 3 9.1 35-7 45-5 8.4 
GRAND TOTALS............ 1,801 17 135 599 843 207 
PORIMAMERG occ cncccc ees xe 100.0 1.0 7.5 33.2 46.8 11.5 























IV. ANALYSIS BY GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


Distribution of Highest Earned Degrees 


Table VII is arranged on the general pattern of Tables I, II, and V, 
but with classification of publicly and privately controlled institutions 
according to geographical location rather than type or size. The geo- 
gtaphical classification, shown in detail in footnotes to Table VII, 
follows the organization of the 6 regional accrediting associations.™* 


“This arrangement makes possible certain comparisons with the North Central 
Association study summarized above. It should be noted, however, that that study 
covers accredited institutions only, while Table VII includes both accredited and 
nonaccredited institutions. 
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Because of the marked differences already found between 2-year and 
4-year institutions, they are shown separately as well as in combined 
form for each regional area. 

Institutions in the Western area (chiefly California) have the high- 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 

MEMBERS IN ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES, BY CONTROL, GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION, AND HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF INSTRUCTION, 1954-55. 












































Percentage having Average 
Geographical location Insti- | Faculty years of 
and type tutions| members | Doc- Mas- | Bache- | Profes- N prepara- 
tor's ter's lor's sional jone tion 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
New England!............ 30 3,324 30.5 47.8 17.0 254 2.3 1.61 
pe tee institutions....... 28 3,269 30.2 48.1 17.0 2.4 2.3 1.60 
2-Year institutions....... 2 55 49.1 40.0 7.3 0.0 3.6 2.00 
Middle States?............ 92 11,263 36.3 42.1 16.9 3 3.5 1.67 
4°Year institutions....... 53 9,661 40.9 44.4 15.1 er e 1.82 
2-Year institutions....... 39 1,602 8.4 46.9 27.4 0.0 17.3 0.74 
I on cia capreacwss 169 22,119 29.6 46.5 11.§ 10.3 2.3 1.72 
4’Year institutions....... 99 19,393 32.8 43.8 10.7 11.8 0.9 1.82 
2-Year institutions....... 70 2,726 6.3 65.7 17.3 0.0 10.7 1.00 
North Central‘............] 234 29,666 33.0 47-4 10.7 6.9 2.0 1.77 
4°Year institutions....... 123 26,215 36.7 44.5 9.6 7.8 1.87 
2-Year institutions....... 111 35451 5.2 2 18.7 0.0 6.9 1.06 
PRE «os nccciiscccas 45 4,828 33.2 38.6 15.4 5.1 7.7 1.56 
4’Year institutions....... 22 3,769 40.6 39.5 11.2 6.5 2.3 1.88 
2-Year institutions....... 23 1,059 9.1 35.0 30.4 0.0 27.5 0.43 
ME ecb ci eae us cde 72 7,966 20.6 45.2 19.5 0.0 14.7 1.10 
4°Year institutions....... 14 2,469 46.3 37.6 11.8 0.0 4:3 1.87 
2-Year institutions....... 58 5,497 9.1 48.6 22.9 0.0 19.4 0.76 
PRI sda UF fk ITUTIONS 
New England'............ 123 10,917 35-3 31.8 17.2 9.2 6.5 1.62 
4" Yea A Se 92 9,647 38.7 30.5 14.9 10.4 ey 1.74 
2-Year institutions....... 31 1,270 9-5 41.6 34.6 0.0 14.3 0.72 
Middle States?............ 258 32,711 38.8 33-1 13.4 123 3.5 1.82 
4°Year institutions....... 216 31,683 39-7 32.7 12.8 11.6 3.3 1.85 
2-Year institutions....... 42 1,028 13.4 45.0 30.4 0.0 $3.2 0.92 
Southern?....... oesevel OS 14,783 27.1 42.7 15.3 1.7 3.3 1.61 
4°Year institutions....... 167 12,580 30.7 40.9 13.0 13.8 1.6 1.75 
2-Year institutions....... 96 2,203 6.6 52.8 28.4 0 12.2 0.82 
North Central#............] 387 26,726 33.8 37.6 16.2 8.7 3-7 1.68 
4Year institutions....... 323 24,929 35.5 36.6 15.4 9.3 3.3 1.73 
2-Year institutions....... 64 1,797 9.2 52.7 28.0 0.0 10.1 0.91 
DUI i055 50d scan 38 2,096 24.7 43-4 20.8 7.2 9 1.45 
4Year institutions....... 35 1,974 25.7 44.1 19.8 7.6 2.8 1.$1 
2-Year institutions....... 3 122 9.1 31.9 36.9 0.0 93.2 0.50 
NE So vio sces cs cxswud 60 5,252 51.2 91.2 10.3 14.0 3.4 2.08 
4’Year institutions....... 58 $,204 $1.5 20.9 10.0 14.2 3.4 2.09 
2-Year institutions....... 2 48 14.6 45.8 33.3 0.0 6.3 1.02 
1 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
2 Canal Zone, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico 
“ Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
irginia 
4 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
5 Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
* California, Guam Hawaii 
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Public 20.6 
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Fic. V. PERCENTAGE OF Doctors AMONG PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE SIX REGIONAL AREAS, 1954-55 


est proportion of doctors of any of the regions in terms of privately 
controlled institutions, but the lowest in terms of publicly controlled 
ones. This marked difference is accounted for chiefly by the large 
number of publicly controlled junior colleges in California, The 
presence of 2-year institutions of different types and in varying num- 
bers in the 6 regional areas complicates regional comparisons. 

Figure V shows regional comparisons for percentages of doctorates 
for both publicly and privately controlled institutions in each of the 6 
regions. Among publicly controlled institutions, the Middle States 
area stands distinctly highest; among privately controlled ones, the 
Western area. 

Similar comparisons may be made in terms of average years of 
preparation beyond the baccalaureate, varying from slightly over 1 
year in the publicly controlled institutions of the Western area to 
slightly over 2 years in the privately controlled ones of the same 
area. 
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TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF FACULTY MEMBERS HOLD- 

ING EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, BY CONTROL, GEOGRAPHICAL LOCA- 
TION, AND HIGHEST LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION, 1954-55. 














Geographical location Insti- A B Cc D E 
and type tutions | 75-100% | 50-74% | 25-49% 1-24% None 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Cs ic din gwias 6.0500 e0s% 30 ° 1 8 18 3 
OPUOOE CRUTMUTIONS...... cscs ccccase 28 ° 1 7 18 2 
2-Year institutions................ 2 ° ° 1 ° I 
ET eC Oe 92 2 5 33 43 9 
SPRONE MOMIOUTIONS, ... oo 50 ov cece 53 2 5 31 15 ° 
aYear institutions..............+. 39 ° ° 2 28 9 
IR octet akwna saw snaceases 169 ° 9 47 85 28 
4Year institutions................ 99 ° 9 45 44 I 
2-Year institutions...........0.00 70 ° ° 2 41 27 
NS RCT CTE ree 234 ° 8 76 94 56 
4°Year institutions................ 123 ° 8 76 39 ° 
s-Year inotitutions............00.+ 111 ° ° ° 53 56 
SG cs avs cae hare eee 45 ° 3 13 24 5 
4°Year institutions................ 22 ° 3 13 6 ° 
2-Year institutions................ 23 ° ° re) 18 5 
str le ooh a Gaui a ee 72 ° 4 8 51 9 i 
4’Year institutions................ 14 ° 4 7 2 I 
2-Year institutions................ 58 ° ° 1 49 8 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
bes avesnci ees ace 123 3 16 35 60 9 
SPEOIE EIS. 6 5 oo vn cccccces 92 3 16 31 40 2 
a-Year institutions.............6:. 31 ° ° 4 20 7 
DI csc ccacvcasascnsewce 258 4 27 109 104 14 
4Year institutions................ 216 4 27 106 14 5 
aYear institutions.............06: 42 ° ° ° 30 9 
ree Ses hae a ohaion 293 2 22 80 153 36 
4°Year institutions................ 197 2 22 8 go 5 
aYear institutions.............06. 96 ° ° 2 63 31 
RII aor i6c0connsoscsen 387 3 28 158 163 35 
I CRIED. 3.0 0 01s 000050000: 323 3 28 156 119 17 
2-Year institutions................ 64 ° ° 2 44 18 
GE PE ECT Te 38 ° 2 II 25 ° 
4Year institutions................ 35 ° 2 11 22 ° 
2-Year institutions................ 3 ° ° ° 3 ° 
oar co byes aavewsswoge 60 3 10 21 23 3 
4Year institutions................ 58 3 10 21 21 3 
PROM CII, 656055 cccccsces 2 ° ° ° 3 ° 




















Institutions by Proportion of Doctorates 


Table VIII is arranged on the same general plan as Tables III, IV, 
and VI, but, as in Table VII, with primary classification by geographi- 
cal location. 

The number of Class A (75-100 per cent) publicly controlled in- 
stitutions is very small, only 2, both in the Middle States area. This 
area also has 4 of the 15 privately controlled institutions, giving it 
more than one-third of the Class A institutions in the country. 
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TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN INSTITUTIONS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1954-55. 












































Percentage having Average 

Control Insti- | Faculty years of 

tutions | members | Doc- Mas- | Bache- | Profes N prepara- 
tor's ter’s lor’s | sional jone tion 
eG cwendsenrceneces 10 10,629 39.2 28.7 11.1 20.1 0.9 1.97 
I oe os-cc nanlcen censor 16 17,213 56.4 25.0 7.8 4:7 4.1 2.10 
poy) ) er rere 26 27,842 49.8 26.4 10.3 10.6 2.9 2.05 








Among the 152 institutions having more than half of their facul- 
ties composed of doctors (Classes A and B), the North Central area 
leads with 39 institutions, followed closely by the Middle States with 
38, and by the Southern with 33. 


V. ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 


Members of Association of American Universities 


The Association of American Universities, organized in 1900, 
consists of 35 leading American and 2 Canadian universities. Pre- 
sumably higher standards of faculty preparation may be expected in 
these institutions than in all institutions of higher education or even 
in those enjoying regional accreditation. Unfortunately data were not 
available for all of the American members of this organization, but 
they could be secured for 26 institutions involving more than 27,000 
faculty members. 

Tables IX and X, constructed on the same pattern as Tables I and 
III, summarize the data on faculty distribution and institutional dis- 
tribution for these institutions. 

Almost half of the faculty members in these 26 institutions have 
the doctorate (Table IX) compared with only one-third of those in 
all institutions in the country (Table II). Their average preparation 


TABLE X 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO 
GROUPS OF FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING EARNED 
DOCTOR'S DEGREES, 1954-55. 











es A B Cc D E 
Control | Institutions | 15-100% | 50-74% | 25-49% 1-24% None 
Sa au ia Gon e'earsiesas 10 ° 4 5 I ° 
Serer 16 4 8 I ° 
fo), Sree 26 4 12 2 ° 
Percentages............ 100.0 15.4 46.1 30.8 4-7 0.0 
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TABLE XI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CONTROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 


























Percentage having Average 

Gin Insti- | Faculty years of 

P tutions} members | Doc- | Mas- | Bache- | Profes- N prepara- 
tor'’s | ter’s | lor's | sional jone tion 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Liberal arts colleges............... 8 804 31.5 | §7.0 7.9 | 2.7 0.9 1.79 
"WORENNES COMOEIS. 6.o5 ccs ccecesss 3 208 33.0 | $7.3 8.2 0.§ 1.0 1.79 
ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS..} 11 1,010 31.8 | $7.0 8.0 | 2.3 0.9 1.79 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Professional schools............... 2 327 8.3 8.3 7.9 | 75-5 0.0 1.88 
Liberal arts colleges............... 160 8,431 33-7 | 46.9 | 14.0 4.0 1.4 1.73 
TS Ser 104 4,775 25.7 | $3.7 | 16.4 3-7 0.§ 1.59 
| ER RRS RS re 25 1,125 36.9 | 48.3 | 411.1 2.9 0.8 1.83 
Nondenominational............. 31 2,531 47.2 | 33.6 | 10.9 4-9 Su4 1.95 
pe Oe 9 308 21.8 | 53.3 | 16.2 | 8.4 0.3 1.56 
SUORT MUONS... 5 0c cccccesvces 66 2,109 9-6 | 48.9 | 26.8 0.0 | 14.7 0.83 
Roman Catholic...............- 20 361 40.3 | 64.4 | 94-4] @:0 0.8 1.20 
ere rer 14 419 8.8 | 54.23 | 25.5 0.0 | 1%¢ 0.91 
Nondenominational............. 32 1,329 9.6 | 43.0 | 27.8 0.0 | 19.6 0.69 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS} 237 | 11,175 28.0 | 46.4 | 16.3 5.4 3.9 1.56 
ME oo visa dcoenessuseesan 248 | 12,185 98:4 1 e232 | 29:6 | $53 3.6 1.58 

















beyond the baccalaureate is more than 2 years, compared with less 
than one and three-quarter years for those in all institutions. 

In the privately controlled universities more than 56 per cent have 
the doctorate compared with only 39 per cent in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions. This difference may be accounted for, in part, by 
the much larger proportion with professional degrees in the publicly 
controlled institutions. Even if the doctor’s and professional degrees 
be added together, however, the privately controlled institutions still 
show superiority. 


Institutions for the Higher Education of Women 


Tables XI and XII are arranged on the same plan as Tables IX and 
X, but for 248 institutions for the higher education of women for 
which data were available covering more than 12,000 faculty mem- 
bers. 

The faculties of these institutions for women on the whole are not 
as well prepared as those of all institutions in the country (Table II). 
Somewhat more than a quarter of their faculty members have doc- 
torates compared with more than a third with this degree in all insti- 
tutions. 

In contrast with previous comparisons, the relatively small number 
of publicly controlled institutions for women have faculties better 
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prepared than the much larger group of privately controlled institu- 
tions. But the large groups of private liberal arts colleges, both non- 
denominational and Protestant, stand out markedly above the other 
groups reported. 


Institutions for the Higher Education of Negroes 


Tables XIII and XIV are arranged on the same plan as Tables XI 
and XII, but for 101 institutions attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, for which data are available covering almost 6,000 faculty 
members. 

The faculties of these institutions on the whole are not as well pre- 
pared as those of all institutions in the country. Their average prepa- 
ration above the baccalaureate level, however, is only one-fifth of a 
year less than that for all institutions. This difference is much less 
than might have been anticipated in view of the belief on the part of 
many people that the staffs of institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes are quite inadequately prepared for collegiate work. 

The same superiority of privately controlled institutions that has 
been noted already several times is also evident in the case of these 
Negro institutions. In the privately controlled institutions, one-fifth 
of the faculty members have doctorates compared with less than one- 


TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS HOLDING EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, 1954-55. 


























Group Insti- A B Cc D E 
tutions | '75-100%| 50-74% | 25-49% | 1-24% None 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
LIDGERE SEEN COMER. 66: vce cs cdiccocccesee« 8 ° ° 6 2 ° 
NQAGMNN CMEC svc se acc ceunevucuss ues 3 ° ° 3 ° ° 
ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.......... 11 ° ° 9 2 ° 
J ECR CM TTS 100.0 0.0 0.0 81.8 18.2 0.0 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
PHINNIEE GIONS oo scc ccc cesadsascecasets 2 ° ° ° 2 ° 
LiGESEL FUE CUMIN, 5.0555 cess cacccasvacecs 160 I 15 84 60 ° 
ORRIN cowie cs seveeeseevbcns 104 ° 2 53 49 ° 
a coor acvdcetaaxnadauus 25 ° 4 14 7 ° 
Nondenominational..................0- 31 I 10 16 4 ° 
"TRACTORS COMMER io 66 cevessiceseicns cusses 9 ° ° 5 4 ° 
Sp ING 55.6 5 cb cccesdkconecnen. 66 ° ° 2 52 12 
II oo 3 h.a 50:6. haikaain's eaisacee 20 ° ° 1 15 4 
WS ei pects icetiecceetecugeaecd 14 ° ° ° 12 2 
INOUIGETIOURINECIONE 5.6 6.650 oc kce sv csceces 32 ° ° I 25 6 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS........ 237 I 16 go 118 12 
PORN oigivcarce coe snacareeenuscie 100.0 0.4 6.8 37.9 49.8 5.1 
MP oo 0. ore os ad oreikurecesecwexeeuel 248 I 16 9 120 12 
IN 655 ass oceanoesuscinecaceien 100.0 0.4 6.5 39-9 48.4 4.8 
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TABLE XIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST EARNED DEGREES OF FACULTY 

MEMBERS IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED 

STATES ATTENDED EXCLUSIVELY OR PREDOMINANTLY BY NEGROES, 
BY CONTROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1954-55. 






































Percentage having Average 

Geen Insti- | Faculty years of 

P tutions | members| Doc- Mas- | Bache- | Profes- N prepara- 
tor's ter's lor’s sional one tion 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.... 38 3,028 16.4 67.9 12.4 1.8 ee 1.46 
4’Year institutions.......... 32 2,818 17.4 68.1 11.5 1.9 a2 1.50 
2-Year institutions.......... 6 210 3:3 65.3 25.2 0.0 6.9% 0.95 
PRIVATEINSTITUTIONS..| 63 2,709 20.0 52.7 16.0 9.9 ee 1.52 
4°Year institutions.......... 50 2,470 21.6 54.0 13.1 10.8 0.5 1.62 
2-Year institutions.......... 13 239 2.9 39.7 46.9 0.0 10.5 0.54 
REE acca cms so0ee ois 101 55737 18.1 60.8 14.1 5.6 $4 1.49 
4°Year institutions.......... 82 5,288 19.4 61.5 12.2 6.1 0.8 1.56 
2-Year institutions.......... 19 449 s,% 51.7 36.7 0.0 8.5 0.73 





sixth of those in institutions that are publicly controlled. 

In only 1 of the 101 institutions for the higher education of Ne- 
groes did even half of the faculty have the earned doctorate in 1954- 
55. At 85 of these institutions the proportion with doctorates was 
under one-fourth and in 15 of them there were no doctors on the 
teaching staffs. 


VI. COMPARISONS OF 1939 AND 1955 


Introductory 


The analysis of highest earned degrees up to this point has dealt 
entirely with conditions existing in the academic year 1954-55. It is 


TABLE XIV 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ATTENDED EXCLUSIVELY OR PREDOMINANTLY BY NEGROES, 
ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF FACULTY MEMBERS HOLDING 
EARNED DOCTOR'S DEGREES, 1954-55. 











Group Insti- A B Cc D E 
tutions | 75-100% | 50-74% | 25-49% 1-24% None 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS........... 38 ° ° 4 42 2 
PORE GHRUIUIIOIS,. 6 6:55.55 2 05020 e000 32 ° ° 4 27 I 
ee errr 6 ° ° ° 5 I 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS......... 63 ° 1 11 38 13 
CA occt cveseceseces 50 ° 1 II 34 4 
SPORE TUONO. 0s 05s ccdesscees 13 ° ° ° 4 9 
ME od ecg nici ciuacecssuswaans 101 ° 1 1s 70 iy 
INL aac 5.sswnieulewmins'a pean 100.0 0.0 1.0 14.9 69.2 14.9 
ET ee 82 ° 1 15 61 5 
ee 19 ° ° ° 9 10 
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important, however, to know not only where we are, but where we 
have come from, and at what rate we have travelled. Such informa- 
tion should give some basis for judging where we may be going in 
the next few years, particularly by 1970, as referred to in the open- 
ing paragraph of this study. We need to know something of trends 
as well as status. 

The best sources for comparable data appear to be the earlier edi- 
tions of American Universities and Colleges and American Junior 
Colleges, both published in 1940. Both of these volumes present data 
for the academic year 1938-39, before the World War, and both were 
compiled and published under the same auspices. 1940 was the date 
of the first edition of American Junior Colleges, hence no earlier year 
could be used. The 1940 edition of American Universities and Col- 
leges, the fourth edition of this well known reference work, contained 
data on 723 regionally accredited institutions. In each of these 1940 
volumes faculty data were usually reported for doctors, masters, and 
bachelors only, although a few institutions also gave number of pro- 
fessional degrees. 

It was possible to find 645 regionally accredited, 4-year institutions 
for which comparable faculty data were given in the 1940 and 1956 
volumes of American Universities and Colleges, and 99 regionally 
accredited, 2-year institutions in the two corresponding volumes of 
American Junior Colleges. It should be noted that no California 
junior colleges were included in these comparative data. This was be- 
cause in 1940 the Western College Association had not begun to act 
as a regional accrediting agency and California junior colleges, there- 
fore, were limited to state accreditation. 

The present section consists of an analysis of available faculty 
data for these 744 regionally accredited institutions for the academic 
years 1938-39 and 1954-55, referred to hereafter more briefly as 
1939 and 1955. 


Distribution of Doctors, Masters, and Bachelors 


Table XV summarizes the results of this comparative study for the 
years 1939 and 1955. The classification plan is that of Table I. “‘Fac- 
ulty members’ here means the total of those holding the doctor's, 
master’s, and bachelor’s degrees only. 

This table shows a distinct increase in the proportion of doctors in 
the 16-year period in all publicly controlled institutions and an in- 
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TABLE XV 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTOR'S, MASTER'S, AND BACH- 

ELOR’S DEGREES OF FACULTY MEMBERS IN REGIONALLY ACCREDITED 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CON- 
TROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION, IN 1939 AND 10955. 









































Faculty Percent holding 
Group boone members Doctor's Master's Bachelor's 
1939 1955 1939 | 1955 | 1939 | 1955 | 1939 | 1955 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Universities... 6.0... PO 70 | 17,173 | 30,073 | 38.9 | 45.4 | 41.0 | 41.4 | 20.1 | 13.2 
WOCICE GEROOS 5. ccc ccc cess ve 9 839 1,556 | 15.6 | 19.5 | 36.6 | 42.6 | 47.8 | 37.9 
ESCORT OOES COUIEIES, .. 6.5 55s sccceene 43 3,767 | 6,484 | 29.9 | 39.6] 55.8 | 52.0] 14.3 | 8.4 
OD INS 5 555s Secs es censces 113 6,370 | 9,502 | 22.3 | 31.7 | 68.6 | 63.5 | 9.1 4.8 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS..| 235 | 28,149 | 47,615 | 33.2 | 41-0 | 49.1 | 47.3 | 17.7 | 11.7 
Ce re 52 1,364 | 1,976 | 7.5 | 7.8 | 67.0 | 74.2 | 25.5 | 18.0 
ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. ...| 287 | 29,513 | 49,591 | 32-1 | 39.7 | 49-9 | 48.4 | 18.0 | 11.9 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
cee Sr eer 45 | 16,685 | 26,151 | 58.3 | 97.1 | 22.4 | 31.5 | 19.3 | 11-4 
fe ee errr 12 1,590 | 2,976 | 33.9 | 45.2 | 31.0 | 32.0 | 35.1 | 22.8 
Other professional schools. .......... 2 665 810 | 54.9 | 86.3 | 6.5 | 5.7] 38.6] 8.0 
Liberal arts colleges................. 349 | 15,693 | 22,197 | 36.1 | 37.9 | 42.0 | 47.9 | 21.9 | 14.2 
re 86 3,717 | 5,443 | 27.9 | 27.4 | 48.3 | 53.4 | 23.8 | 19.2 
Seco occ scossenacse kee 200 7,606 | 11,423 | 34.3 | 37-1 | 44.0 | $0.2 | 21.7 | 12.7 
Se rer” 51 2,004 | 3,216 | 32.8 | 36.3 | 45.6! 51.4 | 21.6 | 12.3 
SE err 42 1,547 | 2,157 | 34.4 | 36.1 | 43.6 | 50.9 | 22.0 | 13.0 
Sa ree re 33 1,256 | 2,029 | 33.8 | 40.5 | 47.3 | 48.7 | 18.9 | 10.8 
Lutheran........ 18 676 | 1,177 | 31.4 | 28.7 | 42.9 | $4.0 | 25.7 | 17.3 
Congregational 14 572 705 | 33.0 | 42.8 | 43.9 | 45.7 | 23.1 | 11.5 
Oe 42 1,551 | 2,139 | 38.0 | 38.8 | 40.2 | 48.6 | 21.8 | 12.6 
Nondenominational............... 63 45370 | 5,331 | 46.3 | $0.6 | 33.1 | 37.2 | 20.6 | 12.2 
RUINS 64.55 50ccsceeccs ens 2 146 117 | 40.4 | 50.4] 49.3 | 43.6] 10.3 | 6.0 
PRIVATE 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS) 410 | 34,779 | $2,251 | 47.0 | 48.7 | 31.4 | 38.1 | 23.6 | 13.2 
O-Vear Qstittions: « . «5555s isco sce 47 1,326 | 1,661 | 11.0 | 11.4 | $4.6 | 59.8 | 34.4 | 28.8 
ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS...| 457 | 36,105 | 53,912 | 45-7 | 47-6 | 32.3 | 38.8 | 22.0 | 13.6 
ALL 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS...... 645 | 62,928 | 99,866 | 40.9 | 45.0 | 39.3 | 42.5 | 19.8 | 12.5 
ALL 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS...... 99 2,690 | 3,637] 9.2] 9.4] 60.9 | 67.7 | 29.9 | 22.4 
ALL ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS} 744 | 65,618 |103,503 | 39.6 | 43.8 | 40.2 | 43.4 | 20.2 | 12.8 
Association of American Universities, 
NO ON ois oi cciesccsivssaycors 22 | 12,096 | 19.579 | 57-9 | 59.4 | 20.7 | 29.5 | 21.4 | 11.1 











crease, though a much smaller one, in all privately controlled institu- 
tions. In 1939 the difference in favor of the institutions under private 
control was much more marked than in 1955. They are still ahead, 
as shown in numerous earlier tables, but the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions have been rapidly closing the gap between the two groups. If 
this trend continues a few years longer, institutions under public con- 
trol will surpass those under private control in this measure of faculty 
competence. 

The most important fact, however, is that in the period from 1939 
to 1955 all accredited institutions have increased their proportion of 
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doctors markedly. The data in the next to the last line of Table XVI 
for ‘‘All Accredited Institutions’ is shown graphically in Figure VI. 

In the same period the proportion of faculty members with the 
bachelor’s degree only has dropped to two-thirds the proportion that 
was found in 1939. 

The percentage of doctors increased in all component groups 
shown in Table XV except in the private universities and in the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran liberal arts colleges. There were small 
decreases in these three groups. 

None of the above comparisons apply to non-regionally accredited 


TABLE XVI 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OF TOTAL FACULTY AND OF HOLDERS OF 

DOCTOR'S DEGREES IN REGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CONTROL AND TYPE 
OF INSTITUTION, IN 1939 AND 1955. 








TOTAL ; 
(Doctor's, Master's, Bachelor's) Doctor's only 


Group 
Increase ‘ Increase : “ vad 

















1939 1 age 1 
93 955 1955 i 939 1955 1955 linctoase 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

III «oc ce ciccs ca cccdccceuns 17,173 | 30,073 |12,900 75% || 6,682 |13,652 | 6,970 | 104% 
Technical schools. .........0cccceees 839 | 1,556 717 85 131 304 17 132 
Liberal arts colleges..............+5 3,767 | 6,484 | 2,717 72 1,126 | 2,564 | 1,43 128 
"HORENEDE COUOEIEE, 655 56s cicsceescsiens 6,370 | 9,502 | 3,132 49 1,420 | 3,011 | 1,591 | 112 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS. |28,149 | 47,615 |19, 466 69 9,359 [19,531 [10,172 | 109 
a-Year institutions... .....000.060600- 1,364] 1,976 612 45 102 153 51 50 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. .. ./29,513 | 49,591 [20,078 68 9,461 [19,684 {10,223 | 108 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 





RCRA eT: 16,685 | 26,151 | 9,466 57 9,721 |14,927 | 5,206 54 
Teacher COUCMS . «5 osc ccccccsvcess 1,590 | 2,976 | 1,386 87 539 | 1,346 807 | 150 
Other professional schools........... 665 810 145 22 365 699 334 92 
Liberal arts colleges.............+06 15,693 | 22,197 | 6,504 41 5,670 | 8,422 | 2,752 49 
Roman Catholic 3,717 | 5,443 | 1,726] 46 1,038 | 1,490 452 44 
yo eer 7,606 | 11,423 | 3,817 50 2,607 | 4,236 | 1,629 62 
MME coach cep cwecrscere 2,004 | 3,216 | 1,212 60 658 | 1,167 509 
EMRE or ccleonsiccecevens 1,547 | 2,157 610 39 533 778 245 46 
| | aE cere 1,256 | 2,029 773 62 425 821 396 93 
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Fic. VI. DisTRIBUTION OF EARNED DEGREES IN ACCREDITED 
4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, 1939 AND 1955 


institutions. How their situation has changed in the same period can 
only be conjectured. 


Percentages of Increase, 1939 to 1955 


Table XVI, showing percentages of increase from 1939 to 1955, 
has been derived from Table XV. For the same 744 accredited in- 
stitutions, it exhibits the actual and percentage increases for two im- 
portant groups—total faculty (doctors, masters, bachelors); and doc- 
tors only. 

While the total number of faculty members increased 58 per cent 
in the 16-year period, the number of doctors on these faculties in- 
creased 75 per cent. 

It is thus clear that in the past 16 years the increase in proportion 
of doctors on faculties of higher educational institutions has more than 
kept pace with the necessary rapid increase in total faculty members 
in the same period. Is this commendable trend about to be reversed 
in the next 16 years, as conditionally prophesied on the first page of 
this study? The plans of the newly organized National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Corporation supported by a $25 million grant 
from the Ford Foundation in April 1957 to encourage several thou- 
sand able young people to become college teachers is one promising 
indication that the trend may not be reversed. Detailed plans for en- 
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couragement of college teachers at some leading graduate schools 
point in the same direction. In this connection a consideration of 
trends in these schools in the past 16 years is significant. 


Increase in Doctorates Earned in Leading Graduate Schools 


The same two volumes of American Universities and Colleges used 
in the foregoing analysis also contain lists of the total number of 
doctorates conferred by each of 133 graduate schools in the 10-year 
period 1930-1939'* and by each of 199 graduate schools in the 8- 
year period 1948-1955.'* Since the number of doctors available for 
increases in the faculties of higher educational institutions in the dec- 
ades immediately ahead must come, for the most part, from these 
graduate schools, it is instructive to list the leading graduate institu- 
tions and show for each of them the average annual number of doc- 
torates it has conferred in the two periods and the percentage of in- 
crease of this annual average. 

This information is presented in Table XVII, in which the institu- 
tions have been arranged in three groups according to their average 
annual output of doctors in 1948-55. Thirty-six graduate schools in 
1948-55 had an average production of doctors of 50 or more per year. 
The 13 that had an output of 50 to 99 per year have been termed 
medium sized graduate schools; the 13 with 100 to 199 per year, 
large; and the 10 with 200-499 per year, very large. Publicly con- 
trolled institutions are starred (*). 

Summaries are shown for these three groups of institutions, and 
also for the smaller ones not shown individually in the table. Sum- 
maries are also shown for the 17 public institutions and the 19 private 
institutions comprising this group of 36 leading graduate schools. 

An inspection of Table XVII shows that 28 of these 36 leading 
gtaduate institutions more than doubled their production of doctors 
in the period under consideration. In only one was there a decrease 
and that was slight. The greatest actual increase was made by Co- 
lumbia University with 297, followed closely by the University of 
California with 270. No other institution increased as much as 200 
doctors. Columbia and California are easily the leading institutions 
of the country in production of doctors. In 1955 the former con- 
ferred 547 doctoral degrees, the latter 468. 





* Fourth edition, table facing p. 92. 
** Seventh edition, pp. 67-68. 
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TABLE XVII 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF DOCTORATES 


CONFERRED BY 36 LEADING AMERICAN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS, 1930-39 AND 1948-55. 
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* Publicly controlled institutions. 


The greatest percentage gains were made by Purdue University, 
Syracuse University, and Michigan State University. Their phenome- 
nal percentage increases result from the very small bases from which 
they were computed, the three institutions having annual averages of 
only 11, 6, and 8 doctorates in the earlier period. 
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The 17 publicly controlled institutions have made much more rapid 
growth in production of doctorates than the 19 under private con- 
trol. The privately controlled institutions produced 58 per cent of the 
doctorates in these 36 leading institutions in the earlier period. This 
percentage dropped to 53 in the later period. It may be noted that of 
the two leading institutions, one is privately controlled, one publicly 
controlled. 

No significant differences in percentages of increase are found 
among the three groups of institutions when they are classified by 
size, but there has been a marked increase in number of smaller 
gtaduate schools and in their production of doctorates. Only a sum- 
mary for these institutions is shown in Table XVII. Their number 
has increased more than two-thirds and their production of doctors 
more than five-fold. 

When all institutions conferring the doctorate in the two periods 
are compared, it is seen that the average annual number of doctors 
increased from 2,511 to 7,106. This increase still continues. The total 
number in 1955, the last year covered by American Universities and 
Colleges, was 8,840. In 1956 it was 8,903.7" 

Doctorates for Women. A surprising fact, not shown in Table 
XVII, is that the average number of women who secured the doctorate 
in 1948-55 was 685 or 9.6 per cent of the total number; while in the 
earlier period it was 504 or 14.7 per cent of the total. Thus while 
there has been an increase in the actual number of women securing 
the doctorate, this increase has not nearly kept up proportionately 
with the increase in men securing this degree. In 1956, more than 
one-third of those earning bachelor’s degrees were women; more 
than one-third of those earning master’s degrees were women; but 
less than one-tenth of those earning doctor’s degrees were women."* 
These proportions were essentially the same in 1955 and 1954. 

Thus during the past three years, at least, women have been re- 
sponsible for more than one-third of the baccalaureate and first grad- 
uate degrees, but for less than one-tenth of the more advanced doc- 
torates. This highest earned degree increasingly has come to be re- 
garded as almost a sine qua non for a satisfactory permanent univer- 
sity appointment. With the anticipated shortage of qualified faculty 
members, already referred to, should there not be a concerted and 


“ “Earned Degrees Conferred, 1955-56," Higher Education, 13: 128, March 1957 
(With corrections). 
8 idem. 
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systematic effort to interest more young women in continuing their 
formal education for the doctorate after they have demonstrated a 
certain degree of competence in graduate work by securing the mas- 
ter’s degree? 

The situation is not even as favorable as it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier. In 1930 no less than 16 per cent of the doctorates were 
earned by women as compared with less than 10 per cent today. May 
a reversal of this trend not be hoped for during the next decade with 
a much larger number as well as much larger proportion, perhaps as 
high as one-third, of the doctorates conferred on women? Such wo- 
men would then be qualified for the college faculties of the future as 
well as for research positions in government and industry for which 
the doctorate is often essential. They would thus be prepared to help 
materially to meet the impending shortages in these fields which 
threaten to become acute in the near future. 

Conclusion. In the past 16 years there has been a notable increase 
of faculty members in the same 645 institutions from more than 
65,000 to more than 103,000 individuals, and in the same period an 
even more rapid increase in number of doctors on these faculties from 
over 25,000 to over 45,000. Whether this increase both in number 
and proportion of doctors on the faculties of institutions of higher 
education will continue during the coming decade or decade and a 
half, or whether it will be cut in half as predicted in the opening 
paragraphs of this study, cannot now be determined. The object of 
this study has not been to venture into the uncertain realm of proph- 
ecy, but to exhibit much more extensively than has been done before 
present conditions in various groups of institutions and to show the 
amount and direction of change during the past two decades. Such 
information should serve as a firmer basis for intelligent action on the 
part of those concerned with the “expansion of graduate schools” and 
by other educational leaders who may be responsible for various plans 
for more adequately staffing the higher educational institutions of the 
United States during the next two challenging decades. 




















A Dean Looks Back 


FREDERIC PALMER 


AVERFORD COLLEGE was founded in 1833 by a group of Ortho- 
H dox Quakers who felt a “concern” for the proper and select 
education of their children. Their ideals were high and their discipline 
was strict, just as it would have been in their own homes of that 
period. The president of the college and the members of the Board 
of Managers have all been Quakers from that day to this, except that 
during the past two decades the Alumni Association and the college 
faculty have been invited to elect, respectively, three and two repre- 
sentatives who meet with the Board as nonvoting members. The fact 
that membership on the Board is limited to Quakers makes Haver- 
ford technically a Quaker college irrespective of the religious affilia- 
tions of the students or of the faculty. 

When the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, some forty years ago, established a pension system for retired 
professors of nonsectarian colleges only, Haverford was faced with a 
dilemma. It would be handicapped in attracting the best teachers to 
its faculty unless it could offer them a retiring pension. It badly 
needed help from the Carnegie Foundation, help that was denied be- 
cause Haverford was a sectarian college. But was this its true status, 
since less than a third of both student body and faculty were Quakers? 
And also since the strict customs and discipline of the past had been 
broadened and modified to approximate those obtaining in nonsec- 
tarian institutions? 

As members of the faculty whose very existence after retirement 
was at stake we were all agog when our most distinguished colleague 
and leading Quaker in America went to New York to interview the 
Directors of the Carnegie Foundation and persuade them that Haver- 
ford was not really a sectarian college at all! His assignment was a 
difficult though, to us, a somewhat amusing one. His mission failed. 
The Foundation stuck to its definition of a sectarian institution as one 
governed by a Board all of whose members were required to be- 
long to one religious sect. 

Although this was a blow, the Managers were equal to the emer- 
gency and responded nobly. They voted to raise and set aside enough 
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capital to provide pensions for retiring professors in amount equal to 
that which was provided by the Carnegie Foundation to those at non- 
sectarian colleges. 

As time went on the Foundation found itself unable to provide 
pensions, on a noncontributory basis, to an ever increasing number of 
eligible candidates. Hence the system was changed to a contributory 
one in which both the professor and the college participate as is cus- 
tomary today. This system was made applicable to sectarian and non- 
sectarian colleges alike. Both systems are now in force at Haverford 
since the old strictly Haverford system applies to those of the faculty 
who were appointed before the new Carnegie system went into op- 
eration. Only a few of us are left! 


II 


My acquaintance with Haverford College began in April, 1904, 
when I walked with interest and admiration across the beautiful 
campus to keep an appointment with the president, Isaac Sharpless. 
He wanted to know whether I was well suited to be appointed In- 
structor in Physics, and I wanted to know whether Haverford was a 
good place for me to begin my life work. 

After a brief preliminary skirmish President Sharpless, with quick 
mind, penetrating eye, and keen sense of humor, came to the point. 
“I don’t need to ask you much about your qualifications in Physics. 
You come here with the recommendation of the Physics Department 
at Harvard and that is enough for me.” 

“I expect to receive my master’s degree in June,” I replied. (I hope 
modestly. ) 

He continued (apparently unimpressed), “But if you should come 
here next September as Instructor in Physics, I should want you also 
to teach Astronomy.” 

“Astronomy!” I burst out. “I have never studied astronomy at all. 
I don’t know anything about astronomy. Why I don’t know any 
more about astronomy than—than—than you do!” 

A glint in the eye with facial muscles unchanged told me that he 
was inwardly amused and that I had probably pulled a boner. 

“Well,” I stammered, “of course I don’t know how much you know 
about astronomy, but I know nothing.” 

After I had taught physics and astronomy at Haverford for three 
years I was browsing in the Library one day and came across an ex- 
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cellent little book entitled Popular Astronomy, by Isaac Sharpless! 
No wonder he had a glint in the eye; but I shall never know how he 
managed to keep a straight face. 

My interview with President Sharpless did not terminate, as it well 
might have done, immediately after my boner. He elicited from me 
that I had been counselor in a boy’s camp for three years and had 
taught in two preparatory schools for a total of three years. Thus he 
laid the groundwork for bringing up the third function he wished me 
to perform. 

“With your experience,” he averred, watching my reaction with a 
sharp eye, “you might be interested in improving your financial posi- 
tion by helping with the discipline in both dormitory and dining 
room. I could then add free board and lodging to your salary of 
$1200 as Instructor in Physics.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, “I should like to consider that possibility. Perhaps, 
as it is nearly lunch time, you would be good enough to take me to 
the dining room so that I can eat with the college and see what it is 
like.” 

This cautious reply was undoubtedly the result of my having been 
caught with one boner already and not wishing to be caught with 
another by getting into something I could not handle. 

“Certainly. That’s a good idea,’’ said Isaac Sharpless. ‘‘Let’s walk 
over to the dining room at once.” 

We stood on the lawn while students gathered on the porch wait- 
ing for the door to open. To me it was an interesting and intriguing 
sight. Not so to President Sharpless, for I became conscious of the 
fact that he was getting fidgety. All at once along came a student I 
had taught in preparatory school. We greeted each other warmly. As 
I turned again to speak to the president, he quickly looked at his 
watch and said, ‘Oh, it just occurs to me that I promised Mrs. Sharp- 
less I would bring you home to lunch with her and it is time we were 
going now.” 

That was a fast one and I knew it; but what could I do but follow 
along without being discourteous to the president’s wife? He well 
knew what the atmosphere in that dining room was like and that he 
would not expose me to it at this critical juncture if he could help it. 

I did not accept the appointment at once, but went home to discuss 
it with the family and the Harvard Physics Department. They all 
advised me to accept. Indeed they bolstered my morale to such an 
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extent that I took on the entire program—physics, astronomy, dining 
room, and dormitory! There were times during the first year when I 
was painfully conscious of wishing that I had snubbed Mrs. Sharp- 
less’s hospitality when I had the chance! 


III 


That first year was a memorable one. I received only one attempted 
baptism with water thrown down the stair well from the dormitory 
second floor. Carrying out my motto—“Always be on the alert”—I 
opened the door and entered, but paused for a second and glanced up 
before climbing the stairs. In that second the water splashed at my 
feet and my upward glance revealed the culprit as he dashed out of 
sight. However, our eyes had met for an instant, so I knew he had 
seen the failure of his prank and that he had been caught in the act. 
The fact that he knew that I knew and would be uncertain of the 
consequences for some time to come was, I thought, punishment 
enough. I have never mentioned the episode to him nor he to me. 

Some time later I returned to my room in the dormitory early one 
evening after attending some social function in Philadelphia. This 
had kept me away from my usual seat at dinner in the college dining 
room, something that did not happen often. In those days (1905) 
the costume worn by a gentleman to an afternoon tea consisted of a 
frock coat, gray trousers, and a high silk hat. These I was wearing 
that evening as I approached the door of my room. The door re- 
fused to open. It was barricaded on the inside! I entered the student's 
room next to mine and found three youths seated somewhat expec- 
tantly and uneasily. 

“Will one of you please crawl out that window onto the roof and 
into my window and open my door for me? It seems to be barred.” 

They looked from one to the other. No answer. 

“Well then, I shall have to do it myself.” 

Depositing my silk hat on the bed, I carried out my own instruc- 
tions and crawled through the windows; but opening the door was 
another matter. They had had plenty of time and had made a thor- 
ough job of the barricade. In due time the door was opened again 
and I went at once to retrieve my hat. The students had vanished; 
and so, alas! had my hat. I ran them down in a room at the end of the 
hall where they with some others were awaiting developments. 

“The hat which I left on the bed in your room is gone. I want it 
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returned immediately. When it comes to stealing my hat you have 
carried this thing too far. I want the hat back at once and with the 
surface undamaged.” 

I retired to my room and began to put things in order. In ten min- 
utes there was a knock at my door. 

‘Here is your hat, sir.” 

‘Thank you.” 

That night I retired feeling thankful that my demands for the hat 
had been respected and complied with to the letter, even though the 
barricaded door still left me with an unsolved disciplinary problem. 

That was the year I learned “‘mostest’”’ fastest, which includes many 
matters not connected with the teaching of physics and astronomy. 
But I had survived. There was the satisfaction, too, of feeling that 
student behavior both in the dining room and in the dormitory had 
somewhat improved. I came to the conclusion that our esteemed col- 
lege president was paying me $1200 for my disciplinary work and 
giving me only free board for teaching physics and free room for 
teaching astronomy! 

IV 


The teaching of astronomy presented a daily challenge. I had to 
keep at least one jump ahead of a very alert class and sometimes failed 
in doing so. But there were compensations. Since I had charge of the 
observatory I had to learn how to use the 8-inch equatorial telescope. 
That was fun. I explored the heavens and became acquainted with 
some of the wonders that lie hidden there—Saturn with its rings, and 
the Great Nebula in Orion. This nebula I thought the most beautiful, 
awe-inspiring, thought-provoking sight of all. I wanted to share my 
new-found pleasure in the stars with my friends and hence invited 
four or five of them at a time to join me at the observatory when the 
nights were unclouded. 

One night when the seeing was especially good I pointed the tele- 
scope at the Great Nebula and turned to the Quaker lass sitting be- 
side me on top of the observation ladder. 

“There! Look at that!” 

She looked and looked. Her jaw dropped. As she turned away she 
said, ‘‘What do you suppose it is for?” 

““Wh-what did you say?” I blurted out. 
ee do you suppose it is for? Evervthing is for something you 

ow!” 
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I was speechless. That anyone could believe God had created the 
universe and each item in it just for the pleasure or use of Man was 
more than my scientific training could stand. What is the Great 
Nebula in Orion for! What would you have told her? 


Vv 


How to teach physics was my biggest problem. I loved the subject 
and tried to inject some of my enthusiasm into the fourteen indiffer- 
ent students that made up my first class in General Physics. During 
a few years preceding my arrival physics at Haverford had passed 
through various vicissitudes which, in the minds of the students, made 
it the least desirable course in the whole curriculum. This attitude had 
to be changed. I had carte blanche to teach in any way that I chose; 
but there was nobody to turn to for advice. I was Instructor in Phys- 
ics, but not in a Department of Physics. I was the Department! 

Difficult as this situation was, it had certain advantages. One was 
that I received all mail that came to the college addressed “Head of 
the Department of Physics.” Such an envelope came to me in the 
spring of 1905. It contained the announcement that Professor Ernest 
Rutherford, of McGill University, would deliver the recently en- 
dowed Silliman Lectures at Yale on the subject “Radioactivity,”’ and 
it extended a cordial invitation to attend on three successive after- 
noons. 

The opportunity fascinated me. Many of the new, strange proper- 
ties of radioactive substances had been discovered by Rutherford and 
I had recently been discussing them with my advanced class of three 
students. Here was a chance to see the great physicist and perhaps to 
hear him describe his most recent as yet unannounced discoveries. I 
did not dare ask leave to cut my classes for all three days but felt that 
I might be justified in asking for the last two days. With some trepi- 
dation I took the announcement, the invitation, and my request to be 
absent and presented them to President Sharpless. He turned to me 
with a grave face, but with the same sparkle in the eye that I now 
knew so well, and said, “‘I cannot give you permission to go. Nor can 
anybody else. You are Instructor in Physics. If you think you can 
afford to leave your classes for two days, by all means go, and good 
luck to you!”’ I went. 

My New Haven train was late. As I dashed into the University 
building I found the lecture-room door already closed, but a booming 
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voice echoed from within. Gingerly I opened the door. The room was 
absolutely dark! A quick glance in the light that came through the 
door revealed a room of medium size with every seat taken. There 
was not even standing room. No! There was one seat piled up with 
overcoats in the middle of the front row. I closed the door quickly 
and made for that seat in absolute blackness. When seated at last I 
picked up the thread of Rutherford’s remarks. He was about to show 
for the first time in history the condensation of radium emanation at 
the temperature of liquid air. Previously it was not known whether 
or not this emanation was a true gas. Its behavior in this experiment 
indicated that it probably is. We now know it as the radioactive gas 
radon. 

Rutherford passed the emanation through a glass tube where it 
ultimately encountered some crystals that then glowed very faintly; 
but when he plunged this part of the tube into liquid air the crystals 
began to glow brilliantly as the emanation condensed upon them. To 
appreciate such a change in luminosity our eyes had to be adapted to 
the dark, hence for about ten minutes the room had been made en- 
tirely dark. 

The lecture ended at four-thirty and immediately a crowd of about 
twenty-five questioners, of whom I was one, surrounded Rutherford 
on the platform. After a wait of some minutes I persuaded myself to 
resume my seat and wait until the others were through. Why not? I 
had nothing else to do for the rest of the day. As Rutherford finished 
his discussion with the last person on the platform I stepped up. 

“Professor Rutherford, I should like to ask about so-and-so.” 

“Yes; I should like to discuss that with you, but ”’ he pulled 
out his watch, ‘‘but it is tea-time. Why don’t you come over to the 
Faculty Club and have tea with me?” 

I could hardly believe my ears! We sipped tea and talked for an 
hour. Then I rose to go. 

“Sit still. It is almost dinner time. I want you to have dinner with 
me!” This was overwhelming. Three hours ago I should not have 
believed it possible. We spent the evening together. When ten o'clock 
came I deemed it prudent to withdraw though my inclination was to 
remain far into the night. 

As we parted Rutherford said, ‘Now, they are going to show me 
through their new laborat’ry of physics tomorrow morning at eleven 
o'clock. How would you like to join me there, see the laborat’ry and 
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come back here for lunch?” I was there promptly at eleven. As Ruther- 
ford’s protégé, I received more attention from Yale than I have from 
that time to this. We examined all the rooms with their up-to-date fa- 
cilities. We lunched together and talked until it was time to go to the 
last lecture. After the lecture we bade each other a very warm farewell, 
and I settled down in my seat on the train for home with my head in 
a whirl such that it spins again whenever I think of this experience of 
a lifetime. Can you realize what it meant to an obscure young physics 
teacher in a small Quaker college to suddenly become so closely asso- 
ciated for twenty-four hours with one of the greatest living physicists 
and one of the most powerful scientific minds the world has ever 
produced? 

Rutherford was soon called to the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and from there he succeeded J. J. Thomson at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, England, and became the greatest physicist in 
the world. I am happy to say that on each of his subsequent visits to 
the United States I was able to hear him speak and greet him after- 
wards. He had no difficulty in remembering me and we laughed over 
some of the events that took place in those memorable hours at Yale. 

Soon after Rutherford had gone to Cambridge I wrote asking if 
he would accept one of my best physics majors, who was about to 
graduate from Haverford College, to do graduate work at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory. He replied that he was sorry to refuse, since he had 
made it a rule to accept nobody who had not received a Ph.D. degree. 
Shortly thereafter the student went to Cambridge, called upon Ruther- 
ford, and repeated his request for admission. Rutherford made an ex- 
ception to his rule and accepted him. The connection proved to be 
an eminently successful and happy one. That student was Gaylord 
P. Harnwell, formerly Head of the Physics Department and now 
President of the University of Pennsylvania. 


VI 


After four years of teaching physics I was appointed Dean of 
Haverford College, and after one more year Associate Professor of 
Physics. I was given a laboratory assistant who looked after the ap- 
paratus and helped set up experimental demonstrations. 

I kept office hours, as Dean, from eight to ten every morning, not 
to mention frequent periods of overtime. I had to administer the “‘cut 
system,”’ not only for classes, but also for “Collection” and “Meeting.” 
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“Collection” meant a brief period of worship for the whole college 
in the auditorium when a chapter from the Bible was read followed by 
a silent prayer and often remarks by the president, the dean, or an 
invited speaker. I have never been certain whether the word ‘‘Collec- 
tion’” meant a gathering of the clan, as the students thought, or a 
time when a collect, or prayer, was said. 

“Meeting” meant a regular Quaker meeting in the nearby meeting- 
house for the students and the faculty and their wives. Students were, 
and still are, required to attend, but the others came when they felt 
like it. The time was eleven o'clock every Thursday morning, except 
one, each month. One Thursday was omitted because the time con- 
flicted with the regular ‘Monthly Meeting” of the neighborhood 
Quakers. 

Each student sat in an assigned seat facing a double row of Quaker 
members of the faculty and a scattering of wives across the aisle. The 
president and the dean were almost always present, the former seated 
with the elders facing the students, and the latter near the rear, a prac- 
tice that tended to limit the number of students that read books or 
played chess. * 

When the doors were closed a wonderful silence fell upon the 
assemblage and held it in its grip for perhaps twenty minutes. Sol- 
emnly one of the elders arose and was moved to speak his message. 
Or perhaps one of the wives dropped on her knees to pray, the signal 
for everyone to rise and stand with bowed head. It was a rare occasion 
when a student was moved to speak, though the opportunity for him 
to do so was always there. 

There have been students from before my time to the present who 
have vigorously opposed being required to attend “Meeting” once a 
week for three-quarters of an hour. This requirement has been dis- 
cussed back and forth between students, faculty, administrative off- 
cers, Board of Managers, and alumni. Admittedly there are two sides 
to the question; but the alumni, who have all been through the mill, in 
general feel that they have got something worth while from their 
experiences in ‘‘Meeting” and so are opposed to changing the require- 
ment. This weighs heavily in the minds of the faculty as an argument 
for retaining the status quo. Not so with some of the students who 





* The method of limitation was restrained, affable, effective—and memorable: 
“N., if you don’t do your reading in Meeting a little less obviously, I shall have 
to speak to you about it.”—Ed, 
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feel that their rights are infringed upon and have not thought the 
problem through far enough to reach the conclusion that if they don’t 
want to be required to attend “Meeting” they can perfectly well go 
elsewhere to college! 

One Thursday morning as I sat in my laboratory office a messenger 
burst in to say that President Sharpless wished to see me in his office 
immediately. Something of unusual importance must have come up. I 
dashed across the campus and up to the president’s office. As I 
entered he arose from his chair and without a word closed the door 
behind me, then motioned me to be seated. 

“When we are in Meeting this morning one of the students is 
going to get up and make a protest against required attendance. There- 
by he expects to win a bet of seventeen dollars. Who is he?” 

“Why, I haven’t the faintest idea,” I gasped. 

“We must leave here for the Meetinghouse at 10:45. It is now 
10:30. We have fifteen minutes to find out!” 

President Sharpless handed me the bulletin containing the names 
of all the students, a piece of paper, and a pencil. 

“Write down the names of the three students who, in your opinion, 
would be likely to do such a thing, Put the most likely first and the 
least likely last. I am going to do the same thing. Then we will com- 
pare our lists.” 

I was certainly on the spot, but I admired the president’s resource- 
fulness, and the challenge was stimulating. 

For five minutes the silence was unbroken as we pored over the 
names and each wrote down his list of three. 

The president looked up and I handed him my selection. The sus- 
pense did not last long. 

“We have picked the same three names! The number one man is 
the same on both lists. The only difference is that your second and 
third names are in the reverse order from mine. Now let’s go to 
Meeting.”’ 

The first fifteen minutes passed in silence as usual. Then up rose 
our number one man. 

“IT want to——.”’ 

Instantly President Sharpless was on his feet. Pointing at the culprit 
he said in thunderous tones: 

“D ! I think thee had better sit down!” 

And down he went, wilting in his tracks like a punctured balloon. 
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I have never known how the news of such an impending episode 
reached the president. However, I suspect that a telephone call came 
from a loyal alumnus who perhaps had overheard his son or daughter 
talking about the coming event with a ‘‘date.’’ If the alumnus were a 
Quaker who felt that such an occurrence would leave a blot on the 
Haverford Meeting, he might have wrestled with his conscience all 
night and finally put in his call at the last moment. When I was 
Acting President for one semester I learned that the alumni are not 
only a loyal but a very vocal group. They feel that they have the 
privilege of communicating a ‘“‘concern”’ to the president at any time, 
and they certainly take advantage of the privilege. It is a healthy sign 
and contributes to sympathetic understanding, co-operative effort, and 
solidarity of purpose. 

The reaction of some of the students was very different. They 
could not understand how the telltale information reached the presi- 
dent’s ears unless it had come through the dean. They thought I must 
have found out about D ’s intention to speak in Meeting 
through the operation of an efficient spy system, Needless to say no 
spy system of any kind has even been in effect at Haverford College; 
but when an explanation must be found for a strange phenomenon 
we often lack imagination and are prone to settle for the simplest ex- 
planation, improbable though that may be. We are apt to revert to past 
experiences, which in this case meant life in a preparatory school 
where the tradition persisted that the masters used student spies. 

Soon after this historic episode the college year came to an end and 
everybody went away to forget about it. Not so with our friend 
D——_—_. He withdrew from Haverford (though not at our sugges- 
tion) and entered a large university in the Midwest. 

As the college year got under way in the fall I received an anony- 
mous letter bearing the postmark of a Midwest city. This letter be- 
rated me in strong language for the outrageous treatment I meted out 
to the students and especially for the vicious spy system through which 
I received incriminating information. The letter was typed on a rather 
poor typewriter. I was mystified. At first I thought to identify the 
typewriter and so reveal the owner in college. 

Then came a similar letter; and then another; and finally three more 
at weekly intervals. The postmark on each letter was that of a different 
Midwest city. Only then was I convinced that all the letters had been 
written by D--——,, who probably entrusted each one to a different 
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college friend who was going to a nearby city to spend a week end 
at home and who promised to mail the letter there. To what lengths 
will man, especially the young of the species, go to vent his spleen and 
satisfy his vanity! 


VII 


Examinations at Haverford are conducted on the “honor system,”’ 
which, on the whole, has worked rather well during the past sixty 
years. The basic unit is the class. All the juniors taking history meet in 
one room. All the sophomores taking history meet in another room, 
and so on. The theory is that a man is less likely to cheat when it will 
be known by his classmates than under other circumstances. The honor 
of the class is at stake. If any member of the class happens to observe 
some suspicious irregularity, he is in honor bound to report it to the 
Student Council, where it will be carefully looked into. 

Whenever a student fails an examination that causes him to fail his 
semester's work, he is permitted to take a make-up examination at a 
later date. The date usually specified by the dean falls in the first 
week following the spring vacation in March. The theory is that dur- 
ing the ten-day vacation the student at least has an opportunity to re- 
view the work of the course undistracted by attendance at classes. 
Home distractions are out of our control. 

Since the make-up examinations bring together a scattering of 
men from all four classes, the basic unit of the honor system, the 
class, is lacking. Hence the dean, with the aid of two graduate assist- 
ants as proctors, administered these examinations ot under the honor 
system. 

There is always a wide variety of examination papers, and the 
proper one has to be given to the right man. This requires careful 
sorting and preparation at the front of the auditorium while the can- 
didates are coming in and taking their seats. 

One cold March evening when there was still a little snow on the 
ground the two proctors and I were busily arranging the examination 
papers when five students came down the center aisle in lock-step with 
with a plunk, plunk, plunk of their feet as loud as they could make 
it. Trouble was brewing! I stepped forward and brought them to a 
halt. 

“Now fellows! It isn’t seven o’clock yet and we are trying to ar- 
range these papers so that we can hand them to you without loss of 
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time. Won’t you please go outside and wait five minutes? We shall 
be ready for you then.” 

They looked a little resentful, but they turned around and walked 
out in a perfectly respectful manner. 

As I continued to work over the papers I glanced around every few 
moments to see what would happen next. Only that precaution saved 
the day! I turned my head just in time to see a shadowy form in the 
balcony at the rear throw a snowball that sailed across the auditorium 
directly toward my head! In an instant I put up both hands and 
caught the snowball in true baseball style! The culprit dodged down 
behind the balcony railing and crawled on hands and knees out the 
balcony door unidentified. But he had stayed long enough to see me 
catch the snowball and he was not sure whether I had recognized him 
or not. That was enough. The uncertainty of the situation was his 
just punishment. 

I threw the snowball into a metal wastebasket, where it landed 
with a thud. 

‘What was that?’ said one of the surprised proctors. 

‘A snowball!” 

‘‘A snowball! Where did that come from!” 

“The balcony.” 

“But did—did you catch it?” 

“Yes; I caught it!” 

“My Glory! They can’t get away with anything when you are 
around!” 

If I had not caught it, that snowball would have hit me squarely 
on the head. I envied the thrower his superb aim. Only my motto, 
“Always be on the alert,” saved me from a very embarrassing situa- 


tion. 
VIII 


Speaking of the honor system at Haverford, the evidence that it 
worked on the whole satisfactorily was largely negative, that is, the 
number of suspicious cases brought before the student council was 
few. Positive evidence, namely, that students under our honor system 
left college with an abiding faith in honesty, came to us only rarely; 
but when it did come it gave us a feeling of satisfaction and renewed 
faith in the system. 

One of our graduates who had recently received his Ph.D. from a 
large university in the East called at my office to talk things over. He 
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expressed his satisfaction in his choice of university and the work he 
had been given to do. He also was very appreciative of the training 
he had received at Haverford. It was excellent preparation for his 
graduate work. 

“But,” said he, ‘the atmosphere in an examination room is ter- 
rible. Most of the graduate students were never brought up under the 
honor system and they still have the prep school attitude of trying to 
beat the game by cheating whenever it is possible. This is what hap- 
pened to me, 

“I had just answered the third question when the fellow across 
the aisle attracted my attention and surreptitiously showed me his 
own answer. At once I recognized that his answer was right and mine 
was wrong. I nodded to him and went on writing, but changed not 
a word of my original answer. Later we met outside. 

“You poor fool!’ he burst out. “Didn't you know your answer to 
the third question was wrong?’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘I knew that as soon as I saw your answer. 
But I come from a college where they have the honor system; and I 
don’t do that sort of thing!’ ” 

How many times during the past forty years have I wondered 
whether under similar circumstances I should have had the courage to 
act as he did! 


IX 


Fifty years ago one aspect of college life at Haverford puzzled the 
faculty. Why is it that so often a student’s work is very poor in sopho- 
more year, very good in junior year, and excellent in senior year? 

As a recently-installed dean I was skeptical of the facts, but felt 
that, if possible, I must come up with a solution to the puzzle. I 
wanted to know four things about it: 

1. Was it real or only imaginary? 

2. If real, was its occurrence rare or frequent? 

3. How did it occur? 

4, Why did it occur? 

Statistics from the Registrar’s Office provided data for finding the 
standing of each student at entrance and the end of each college year 
for each of five classes, namely, those that had been graduated from 
college for six to ten years. When these individual standings were 
averaged to give a class average, year by year, it was possible to follow 
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the progress of each class from entrance to graduation. Combination 
of the freshman averages for all five classes gave a per cent that 
represented, at least roughly, the achievement of the group of about 
four hundred students at the end of freshman year. Similar per cents 
for the group were obtained at entrance, and at the end of sophomore, 
junior, and senior years. A graph of the average per cents looked like 
Figure I, reproduced here from memory. 
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Fic. I. ACHIEVEMENT 


The results show that (1) not only is the phenomenon real, but 
it is also of general application, since the graphs for each of the five 
classes separately were similar, (2) We must have admitted only those 
whose records on the entrance examinations were fairly good. They 
entered with a serious purpose that enabled them to improve their 
standing a little during freshman year. (3) When they became sopho- 
mores their serious purpose disappeared. They became playboys. Their 
puffed-up egos led them to believe their only college responsibilities 
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were to keep the freshmen subdued and in line. They felt that now 
they knew all the answers to the problems of college life. In partic- 
ular, they knew how to let all scholastic work slide and then cram 
for exams enough to barely get by. Invariably certain ones didn’t 
make it, so dropped out at this point. (4) But when the rest came 
back after the summer vacation and took up their work again, they 
found they were upperclassmen with definite responsibilities to keep 
the college going. They also found that some of those vaguely remem- 
bered sophomore subjects were pretty interesting after all. So they 
proceeded to dig into them with a will. This meant hard work, but 
once learned they cashed in on it the following year at an even higher 
level of achievement. (5) Thus this graph represents the progress 
in scholastic achievement of a group of five classes that graduated 
from Haverford College some forty years ago. I believe that the 
sampling yields valid results, and that other classes, up to the present, 
would be found to give similar achievement curves. Indeed, I think 
this graph represents progress of achievement in a great many other 
situations besides undergraduate college life. 

Consider the case of the chief executive of a large business, or the 
president of a college or university. He has been appointed by a large 
group of enthusiastic followers with comparatively little opposition. 
Everybody is for him. His stock rises. As he gains confidence he intro- 
duces innovations that are unpopular. He steps on people’s toes. His 
stock goes down, down, down. If he is great enough, he will survive 
the low point and go on to a successful career. But if he is not a 
big enough man for the job, he will drop out as he reaches the low 
point. At Harvard, President Eliot and President Lowell both passed 
through this cycle successfully. At Haverford, so did President Sharp- 
less, though at one point he handed his resignation to the Board of 
Managers. Fortunately they refused to accept it and he became one of 
the most successful presidents the college ever had. I should like to 
call the graph of Figure I the presidents’ curve, as well as the under- 
graduates’ curve, of achievement. 

How does this curve apply to the president of your institution? 
How far along it do you think he has gone? Is he slipping toward the 
bottom or rising toward the top? Indeed, what about your own posi- 
tion? You can probably locate yourself on that curve, too. At any rate 
you both can derive some satisfaction from looking at the high level 
shown by the last section of the curve, which promises that if you can 
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survive the sophomore low point, you should rise to a high level of 
achievement and go out in a blaze of glory! 


Xx 


If you like young men and have a sympathetic understanding of 
their problems, there is no more rewarding work than being a college 
dean. It provides the opportunity of coming close to some of the 
students and of becoming a powerful influence in their lives. The 
hardest to deal with are those who live inside a shell. They are sus- 
picious of you as they are of everybody, only more so. If you can once 
succeed in cracking open that shell, they become your devoted fol- 
lowers. 

But it does not do to remain behind the desk in the dean’s office too 
long. I did. It gave me ulcers, The nervous tension is terrific. As you 
face the day’s work each morning you never can tell what you will 
be called upon to do, what differences you will have to settle, or what 
battles you will have to fight. 

When I retired from teaching a dozen years ago I took a position 
on the research staff of the Franklin Institute and am still driving to 
Philadelphia five days a week. My desk is in a room with a dozen 
research engineers who are exceedingly bright live wires. On the wall 
hangs a sign, ‘‘We don’t get ulcers; we give them!’’ So the days when 
I got ulcers are over. Now I help to give them! 








Whence Liberal Arts? 
Max S. MARSHALL 


HAT are popularly known as “‘liberal arts’’ have come in for 
W vigorous discussions in recent years because these arts have 
been so crowded by science and professionalism, given material ad- 
vantages by the exigencies of living and surviving. In a noteworthy 
degree the discussions have become defensive in an effort to preserve 
the liberal arts in our schools rather than discursive in an effort to 
appraise their place anew. The latter viewpoint is preferable, how- 
ever, not only because analysis in cold blood is needed but for a more 
simple reason: to wit, because there is not the slightest chance that 
liberal arts will disappear. The question is one of true place and 
right balance, not one of struggle for a maximal level. As an observer 
who, with microbiology, sits on the ragged edge of liberal arts, easily 
ruled out but also almost as easily barred from scientific and profes- 
sional fields, I propose to look over the fence on each side, with an 
equal interest in professionalism and in liberal arts. 

In order to see clearly, a stipulated concept of liberal arts is essen- 
tial. My field, microbiology, appears to most persons as a science, a 
material one at that, possibly a member of “‘arts and sciences’ but 
hardly a member of the liberal arts. This does not faze me for nowa- 
days everything is called “science,” from some parts of history (po- 
litical science) to frank sociology (social science). The term “‘science”’ 
has been sold to the wth degree, making so disreputable those who 
cannot in some way claim alliance with science that the man outside 
the fold feels like the famous Jim, justly proud of his status but claim- 
ing that everyone is out of step with him. 

The position of a stipulated status for liberal arts can be seen by 
looking around its edges, for it is surrounded by two mobs. One 
group calls itself sciences, often improperly, and the other calls itself 
professions, meaning different aggregates of the standard basic ele- 
ments put together to serve a material goal, such as medicine or law. 
Like science, the professions have numerous nefarious and improper 
claimants, groups which can less properly be called professions than 
the liberal arts themselves. 

Pure liberal arts are outside the folds of these vociferous claimants. 
Their adherents are a bit puzzled by all the shouting, yet when their 
toes are stepped on, they join in the racket. Philosophy, physics, and 
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medicine can be cited with no argument as examples respectively of 
liberal arts, science, and profession. Should we cite mathematics as a 
liberal art, psychology as a science, and optometry as a profession, 
making claims with simple ease, an argument would surely be started. 
Without much debate pure liberal arts can include philosophy, music, 
art in the usual restricted (?) sense, languages, and history. For pres- 
ent purposes, let this be stipulated, allowing no debates as to whether 
something was left out or something does not belong. Hairsplitting 
will lead nowhere; the only point is that “liberal arts’’ means some- 
thing, and that something is noteworthy, reputable, and of signifi- 
cance. What we do with them is another matter. 

To settle a primary question, the function of liberal arts, is not 
possible but it can be discussed. In a world consecrated to material 
considerations, unless a function for liberal arts can be established no 
status can be maintained for long. To those within liberal arts any 
doubt that they have a function is virtually sacrilege, whereas outside 
the arts the question may arouse no more than: “Oh, sure, they have 
a function, I suppose, but. . .” 

Among our more dedicated teachers the function of liberal arts is 
almost synonymous with the function of a college and university. This 
is often mentioned in a flowery language which, acceptable enough 
as to principle, is wholly inadequate in terms of making a case. No 
problem is ever solved by merely declaiming, by saying that liberal 
arts are all things to all men, that they are wonderful, that they have 
the grass roots of tradition behind them, or that man’s soul will fly 
off into space without them. Supporting such expostulations are the 
cogent points, the facts themselves. 

Mankind has picked up a philosophy of life from a few great 
philosophers and the evolution of thought through books and univer- 
sities. Man of today, influenced by the classics which survive the test 
of time, assembles his philosophy through current interpreters and 
literature. As individuals, you and I start from nothing and develop 
our individual philosophies, drawing on the classics and on artic- 
ulate interpretations aided by our talents for reception and creation 
and adding our own native wit. These are cold facts, seeming to war- 
rant a place for philosophy as such. The same thing can be said for 
languages with even greater specificity, especially if we weave in the 
basic languages, Latin and Greek. To depict the solid functional place 
of history would be as easy. With art and music the evolution of 
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knowledge in a functional sense is possible only on disputatious 
grounds, but even those with little use for art and music will grant 
their importance in man’s life. 

The liberal arts have so vigorous a being in terms of function that 
our questions do not lie there. To debate whether or not the study 
of Latin has any functional value, with its infinite historic associa- 
tions, with its strong position in our understanding both of our own 
language and of other languages, and with its structure which so well 
shows its students, who learned to talk their own language by a form- 
less process of accretion, what it means to construct a language, would 
be useless and would never allow us to get on with our discussion. 
The boy or man who asks, “Why should I know Latin?” is in a class 
with the lady who asked Louis Armstrong what jazz is, producing his 
classic reply: “If you don’t know what jazz is, ma’am, there is no 
use trying to tell you.” 

One realistic modern way to consider what can be done with the 
liberal arts, all of them functionally useful, is to consider in terms 
of taxpayers the extent to which they belong on our campuses. The 
true social cost of a given course is about the same in both private 
and state schools but these days we are accustomed to separate private 
and public schools sharply. Can we ask taxpayers to support good 
departments of history, philosophy, and music in a state school? The 
customary way of deciding the answer, simply asking whether or not 
such a move would be a good thing, is inadequate. The course in 
liberal arts has to be set against another course, say one in chemistry 
or public health, measuring it against an alternative rather than 
against an ideal. 

This correctly depicts the liberal arts as a sort of luxury. Given 
a choice between an automobile and a year in college or between a 
television set and a work of art valued at $300, the decision in the 
minds of most men takes on a purely practical aspect. The compari- 
sons are legitimate; a good case can be made for either decision. Such 
components of man’s nature as cupidity, love of ease, disinclination to 
think, or preservation of an even status with the Jones family take 
over quickly. To argue that the course in college and the work of art 
are more fundamental, fruitful, and durable than the automobile and 
television seems to the chooser to be for the birds. The reprehensible 
attitude so common in the modern “So What!” era segregates liberal 
arts because man is and continues to be what he is. The taxpayer will 
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support fantastically what he likes to call “essentials,” such as auto- 
mobiles, liquor, television, cigarettes, cosmetics, and candy. Con- 
versely, save for a few persons whose choices are unorthodox, luxuries 
include such items as music, drama, doctor’s bills, and courses in 
Latin or philosophy. To many owners of television butter is called 
a luxury; to a few who love philosophy television may well be a lux- 
uty. The world is geared to popular demand rather than to propriety 
of choice or to the distinction between right and wrong. Like the 
politician, it argues that right and wrong have no basic meaning but 
are determined merely by popular opinion polls. 

With a clear functional status, with high worth, but with relatively 
few takers the liberal arts demand a hard-boiled attitude. To ask 
whether or not Latin should be put in high schools and kept on col- 
lege campuses is futile, but to ask how to put it in with a proper status 
is realistic. The political standing of the liberal arts deserves inquiry. 
For example, who can properly represent the proponents of languages, 
history, and philosophy? There can be no argument over the desirable 
positions of liberal arts because we know. We do not know how to 
meet the situation either by political or by correct standards. We can- 
not accept the judgments of those who teach the liberal arts because 
of their biases, their enthusiasms for their own work, and their de- 
fenses of their own positions; but their specific solid arguments apart 
from these distorted deviations are expert and acceptable. Our Medi- 
cal Center is seeking and establishing courses in liberal arts because 
its special fields of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing, are 
narrow. This is obvious acceptance of the reasoning in favor of liberal 
arts, not as sold by enthusiastic participants but as chosen from sub- 
stantial intrinsic arguments. Politicians might argue that liberal arts 
should be geared to “modern demands’; but, if liberal arts stand for 
anything, to preserve their integrity while fitting them properly into 
the social scheme is imperative. 


II 


A cogent question and a disturbing one arises at this point as to 
whether or not the liberal arts, traditionally forming a backbone in 
our colleges and universities, really can be taught. Surely little Latin 
will be learned without a good teacher plus the pressure of a “‘course’’; 
and surely the Mozarts and Jelly Roll Mortons, men who learned their 
art because of innate talents, are too rare to warrant leaving everything 
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to nature. An idea almost lost in modern discussions is needed, that 
the phase of liberal arts which can be taught is the truly basic phase, 
whereas the advanced stages which we usually think of when liberal 
arts are mentioned are induced rather than taught. My own Latin was 
meager and I learned things that could never have been taught, but 
fortunately Miss Marsh, an elderly drillmaster, was a devoted ex- 
ponent of basic Latin. She taught what needed to be taught; the rest, 
up to me, was induced. Countless hours are spent on the “teaching” 
of literature under the label of English.* This lugubrious dissection of 
the thoughts in literature, frequently done to the violent distaste of 
the students and always with a personal bias, overlooks the fact that 
the literature of each field belongs to the field itself. It is an example 
of teaching too far, reaching beyond natural limits, and denying the 
responsibilities for basic teaching. The advanced steps should be left 
to induction or considered only with advanced students in liberal arts, 
the professionals. 

A sturdy case can be made for the teaching of liberal arts both in 
high schools and beyond, if those responsible for the choices together 
with those responsible for the teaching will stick to basic training, 
leaving to induction the fruits of whatever further training can be 
induced. A high school course in music had us spending endless hours 
singing an oratorio by Handel or Mendelssohn, poisoning my mind 
forever and leaving me without the basic training that those hours 
could have afforded against later events, perhaps when, last year, I 
pursued two courses in jazz, for interest and pleasure. The basic train- 
ing would have been combined with induced learning and natural 
interests as time and opportunity allowed. Certainly the oratorio did 
not help nor induce this learning unless by its obnoxious quality. 

A major fraction of supporters’ concern over liberal arts has been 
unnecessarily frenetic. That liberal arts should be dressed up in false 
finery and modern styles in order to “‘sell” them is degrading, an in- 
valid idea. Not the schoolma’ams but intrinsic merit in Shakespeare 
has kept his name and words alive. If we give faith to those who have 
faith in Shakespeare, then we must say that only a few men and 
women of stature can present acceptable opinions about him, except 
for the give and take among experts. However, Shakespeare presented 
in his own rights will attract those who can and should be attracted. 


1 Max S. Marshall, “Hardly My Affair: Teaching English,” School and Society, 
73: 369-373, 1951. 
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Legitimately receptive persons do not consider basic approaches to 
music or philosophy drab. The attempt to add to the audience at the 
expense of those with legitimate interest is improper in the extreme. 
Concentration on the subject rather than on its presentation, on the 
basic elements rather than on those which will be induced by them- 
selves, and on students with genuine interests rather than on the edu- 
cation of all in all ways should preserve a place for liberal arts in a real 
and constructive sense. 

This thought can be diagramed with the aid of three of your neigh- 
bors, probably not even difficult to choose. Let the work and character 
of A be evidence that he is well suited to a trade, craft, or profession 
and that neither talent nor interest would take him far in liberal arts. 
Suppose B to be in a trade, craft, or profession but to be receptive and 
able in liberal arts. Consider C to be the neighbor who engages legiti- 
mately in the liberal arts, by profession, hobby, or freedom in choice 
of activity. With Neighbor A, the assumption that liberal arts would 
have had no place is not proper, especially since there was no sure way 
to know the future of A when he was in-school. Any liberal arts 
successfully presented to A clearly should have been basic in every 
way. How much he picked up would be determined by limitations in 
talent, by the demands for training in his trade, craft, or profession, 
and by the extent of his training in schools. In a sense, his education 
in liberal arts could be measured by the availability of time. With 
Neighbor B, basic training in liberal arts to the limits of opportunity 
is well worth while. He will welcome it and be grateful for it, using 
it as groundwork for a lifetime of living and self-training in a hun- 
dred ways. Whether in terms of pleasure, in terms of better citizen- 
ship, or in terms of competence the contributions of liberal arts, how- 
ever subtle, are for him great indeed. 

Although Neighbor C offers an unlimited opportunity for education 
in the liberal arts, this in itself is an automatic curb. Beyond a certain 
threshold, teaching in liberal arts becomes either dubious or profes- 
sional. I can learn a few elements of the theory of music, beginning 
perhaps in the realm of music or perhaps in physics; but if I am to 
understand composition I need a thorough training in techniques. 
These are professional components, in a curricular sense parts of 
liberal arts but ancillary rather than essential constituents. They be- 
come the essence of professional exchange of individual ideas and 
experiences, discursive rather than subjects taught. What I learn as a 
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nonmusician has to be basic and needs a teacher. This part belongs 
wherever schools and opportunities are possible, else in effect we deny 
that music has a place in society. Where I go from this fundamental 
start is my own business, however, so long as I do not get into pro- 
fessional training. It is neither the responsibility nor the privilege of 
a professional teacher; that is, I may seek professional aid, perhaps I 
am in a position to enjoy or study independently, or possibly I will pay 
no further attention. 

The weighing of functions and realities of liberal arts is in fair 
accord with curricula, although the arts are greater than schools. That 
is, teachers of the liberal arts do attempt to present the basic elements 
to neophytes and to add courses for those who may attain the profes- 
sional status. The situation is not sharply cleancut, however, as it 
should be. Often designed primarily as prerequisites for advanced 
courses, elementary courses may well miss those who need some 
knowledge of the groundwork at the expense of those who in a curri- 
cular sense go further professionally. Also, elementary courses for 
nonprofessionals are more often and far more reprehensibly of the 
survey type rather than basic, worshiping at the feet of the Great 
God of Smatter. Save for their televistic qualities these can be rela- 
tively harmless but I certainly object to putting tax monies into them. 
Let them be sold in bookstores, put on library shelves, and added to 
local lecture series; but they should never be allowed to parade as le- 
gitimate courses. I can read a popular survey of astronomy; but a 
course in basic elements of astronomy needs a good teacher, and only 
this belongs in schools. The process of living develops the surveys. 
The school is properly responsible only for training basic to any survey 
a citizen may later make. 

A maximum amount of basic training in true liberal arts, excluding 
a number of current hybrids, can be fully justified. The liberal arts 
in significant degree are at the roots of nearly all fields of endeavor. 
Although high schools may in part become deliberate and legitimate 
trade schools, deviation from the liberal arts in the formative years 
should never be wide. In colleges, teachers of arts have two duties. 
As schools of advanced basic training, they prepare a few students for 
professional or semiprofessional work in the arts. For the many stu- 
dents, they must offer elementary groundwork. In both instances, how- 
ever, only the broad platform from which all else is built is acceptable. 

The natural consequence of a functional consideration is an im- 
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plication that in a university the liberal arts deserve a school of their 
own in a professional sense. In professional schools each group is in- 
clined to present the liberal arts as related to the profession. A student 
in the School of Liberal Arts would hold the same relative position as 
a student in schools of agriculture or medicine. The School of Liberal 
Arts would depend on the basic training of its applicants just as do 
other schools, and accordingly it would want its preliminary training 
to be broadly conceived. A student who seeks medicine might be most 
benefited by a challenging course in philosophy, learning his medicine 
in the medical school. Thus, the Dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
might as reasonably say that a challenging course in biology would 
constitute the best preface for work in his school, rather than courses 
in liberal arts. 

This, however, overlooks the solid and unique position of the 
liberal arts. Although the automobile may well be the end of man, 
it is not his goal. The university is or should be a repository of man’s 
accumulated knowledge. His knowledge of science and professions is 
in encyclopedias and law books, but his cultural development is in the 
less definable realm of liberal arts. This distinction calls attention to a 
broader concept of the function of liberal arts. They are the links 
which integrate and tie together the components of the whole of our 
existence. We note a passing scene, perhaps no more than an adver- 
tisement for beer; but basic training and induced interests in liberal 
arts can cause a whole chain of reactions to be started. They may 
emerge in conversation, in a letter of the day, in a novel, or in a phase 
of government, but they broaden the scope of the integrated whole 
that composes life. The acoustical engineer who knows music is a 
greater man in every way, including professionally. The architect of 
worth is sure to have weighed many forms of art that cannot be built 
with stone and steel. The photographer who has not wondered what 
light is and how it works and how the aesthetics of composition come 
about, perhaps by studying the freedom of the artist with a brush, 
may be technically able but he is far from complete. The garage expert 
may have learned a few tricks in school, most of which his boss 
could have shown him in an hour and probably has to anyway; but he 
may better have spent his time in school on something that will give 
him creative drive, pleasant conversation, and broadened understand- 
ing and interests. These forces in life come in large measure from the 
liberal arts. 








- 
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But this is making a case for that which needs no case, construct- 
ing a function for that which has a natural and evident function. 
“We should have more of this,” is not the point and leads to an 
American type of frustration. Not more of everything good, but a 
balanced amount of ingredients which necessarily compose our lives 
is needed. Liberal arts have always belonged and they must always 
belong; they are irresistibly attractive. Since debates about liberal arts 
center about schoolrooms, the first task is to recognize their great place 
apart from education. Only then can the educational fraction be safely 
considered, and the answer becomes much clearer. Liberal arts under 
teachers, always basically presented, belong whenever and wherever 
there is appropriate opportunity, receptiveness, and need. In a clois- 
tered section of the campus liberal arts have an unquestioned place 
alongside medicine, but so far as education is concerned this is ad- 
vanced study for the specialist. Off the campus, advanced liberal arts 
are universal, at their best when built on good groundwork and tai- 
lored by each person according to talents, tastes, opportunities, and 
methods of study. Their universality, after all, furnishes the key to the 
place of liberal arts, just as freedom of thought demands that educa- 
tion in liberal arts be foundational. 
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Scholarships and the College-Going 
Behavior of Talented Students* 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


TS is considerable survey evidence which suggests that finan- 
cial barriers prevent a large number of our youth from going to 
college. The percentage of high-ability who report they cannot go be- 
cause of a lack of finances appears to vary with geographical region 
and with the level of ability considered. In 1947 Phearman (6) re- 
ported that among the top quartile of Iowa’s high ability youth 32 per 
cent of those who did not go to college checked as their reason, ‘““My 
parents could not afford to send me to college.”” Cole (3, p. 71) cited 
Steelman (7, pp. 26, 145) as reporting that the corresponding per- 
centage in Ohio was 40 while the comparable figure in Indiana was 
50 per cent. More recently the National Science Foundation supported 
a survey of college-going plans conducted by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The survey (3) included 32,750 students from a 
nation-wide sample of high school students. Among students in the 
top 30 per cent of the ability continuum, 46 per cent of the boys and 
50 per cent of the girls not planning to go to college mentioned as 
one of their reasons, “It would cost more than my family can afford.” 
These figures agree roughly with Berdie’s (2), derived from high- 
ability students in the top-scoring 19 per cent of Minnesota students 
on the American Council on Education Psychological Examination. 
Among the high-ability students planning to get jobs instead of going 
to college 58 per cent said they would attend college if they had more 
money. Goetsch and Barber previously reported somewhat smaller 
percentages of “financial drop-outs’ among students in a more highly 
restricted range of talent (the top 15 per cent of the I. Q. distribu- 
tion): about 42 per cent of Goetsch’s Milwaukee students who re- 
ported they were not going to college full time approximately ten 
months after high school graduation said they would be interested in 
full-time schooling if a complete scholarship were available (5); 36 
per cent of Barber’s (1) Erie, Pennsylvania students who did not 
enter college were adjudged on the basis of interview responses as 
having as their most important reason a lack of finances. 





* This study was partially supported by the National Science Foundation and the 
Old Dominion Foundation. 
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Survey studies vary somewhat, then, in the estimated percentage 
of students who are lost to higher education because of financial rea- 
sons. But, taken at face value, they all suggest that scholarship awards 
to talented high school seniors can markedly increase college attend- 
ance. 

Data for evaluating this hypothesis, and a number of related hy- 
potheses about the effects of scholarships, were collected in the execu- 
tion of the National Merit Scholarship program. This paper is in the 
nature of a preliminary evaluation of the effects of scholarship assist- 
ance upon the first group of recipients. First, talented students’ ap- 
praisals of the effects of scholarship assistance are analyzed. Secondly, 
changes in the major field of study during the freshman year in 
college are discussed since such changes may reflect some of the at- 
tendant effects of scholarships. 


METHOD 


The study is based upon a questionnaire completed by Merit Scho- 
lars at the end of their freshman year. The population studied consists 
of the winners of scholarship awards in the 1956 National Merit 
Scholarship program in which 58,000 high school seniors partici- 
pated. The winners were selected primarily on the basis of competi- 
tive aptitude tests, and represent the top one or two per cent of the 
nation’s high school graduates. Merit Scholars are enrolled at 160 
different colleges and universities throughout the country. The awards 
to these students varied from $100 to $2,200 a year; the average 
stipend was $630. Approximately 34 per cent of the students required 
no financial help; to these the minimum award of $100 a year was 
granted. 


STUDENT EVALUATiONS OF EFFECTS OF MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two considerations should be kept in mind in interpreting the fol- 
lowing results. First, it will be noted that these estimates are based 
on questionnaire responses. Some students who have been enabled 
to attend college by the scholarship may unduly minimize its import- 
ance or may actually not know what the consequences of not receiving 
assistance would have been. Secondly, one out of every three of these 
Scholars received the minimum award of $100; one would not ex- 
pect such small stipends to affect materially the decision to enter college. 

Perceived values of the award. When asked to describe the chief 
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TABLE I 


RESPONSES TO, “IN YOUR OPINION WHAT HAVE BEEN THE CHIEF 
VALUES OF YOUR MERIT SCHOLARSHIP TO YOU?” 











Content of Reply N Per Cent* 
Relief from financial burdens. ................... 154 29 
Increased sense of dedication.................... 89 17 
oi sik ekcicks Nw epee nail 121 23 
Freedom to attend preferred or better college... ... 133 25 
Increased self-confidence... ............00.ceeeees 72 13 
Made college attendance possible................ 12 2 
Made possible attending away-from-home college. . . 7 I 





* Based on responses of 536 Merit Scholars. One of the original 556 recipients declined his 
scholarship and six of those appointed have since resigned theirs. The present sample repre- 
sents approximately 98 per cent of the first group of Scholars completing their freshman year. 
In this and some succeeding tables, percentages do not add to 100 because some respondents 
gave replies classifiable in more than one category. 


values of the scholarship about three out of ten mention relief from 
financial burdens to themselves or their parents. Seventeen per cent 
of the scholars report an added sense of responsibility or dedication. 
Another quarter report that the prestige and honor of the award were 
major values. Similarly one-fourth of the Scholars regard the freedom 
to attend a better or preferred college of major importance. A size- 
able proportion (13 per cent) mention increased self-confidence as 
an important by-product (Table I). 

Effects on vocational goals. Each student was also asked to estimate 
the effect of the Merit Scholarship upon his vocational, educational, 
and life goals. About a third of the Scholars believe it had little or no 
effect. One out of seven believes that receiving a scholarship caused 
them to raise or at least change their vocational goals. A sizeable num- 
ber (7 per cent) do not think they would have been as highly moti- 
vated in their studies had they not won Merit Scholarships, Three 
per cent say not getting aid would have delayed their college educa- 
tion; another two per cent report they probably would not have 
attended college otherwise (Table IT). 

Choice of College. More than half of the Scholars believe their 
scholarship enabled or encouraged them to go to a more desirable 
college; 44 per cent do not believe it had this effect (Table III). 
Apparently some students feel they were “encouraged” but not “‘en- 
abled” to go to a more desirable college, for only 35 per cent report 
they probably would be attending a different institution if they had 
not received a Merit Scholarship. Only 2 per cent volunteered the in- 
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TABLE II 


RESPONSES TO, “IF YOU HAD NOT WON A MERIT SCHOLARSHIP, IN WHAT 
WAY WOULD YOUR VOCATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, OR 
LIFE GOALS HAVE BEEN AFFECTED?” 











Content of Reply N Per Cent 
No effect (little, probably none). . Oe re 194 36 
Raised or changed vocational oals.. : ee cwmncutes 77 14 
Goals would have been more difficult to attain. hot Winknesy 60 II 
Would not have been as highly motivated. . yom 36 7 
Would have attended poorer (nonpreferred) college. . anes 40 7 
Would have had less balanced, more ~mete curriculum... . . 19 4 
Would have delayed college education... : SpA 15 3 
Probably would not have attended d college. penne aeae es 12 2 
Undecided. . rer era 33 6 





formation that they might not be attending college were it not for the 
award. The award apparently had a much greater effect upon college 
choice than upon the decision to enter or not enter college (Table 
IV). 

Has the concentration of talented students at certain universities 
been increased by Merit Scholarships? A partial, but by no means de- 
finitive, answer can be obtained by comparing the actual distribution 
of 1956 Scholars at the 13 most popular institutions (i.e., most popu- 
lar among the responding 536 Scholars) with the distribution of col- 
lege choices as it would have been if the award had not been made. 
The latter can be estimated by replies to the question, “If you had not 
received a Merit Scholarship, what college would you probably be 
attending this year?”’ The results in Table V clearly suggest that con- 
centration of highly talented students at the 13 selected colleges has 
been increased by Merit Scholarships. Forty-six per cent of the Schol- 
ars in this analysis are attending one of the “popular’’ institutions. 


TABLE II 


RESPONSES TO, “HAS THE MERIT SCHOLARSHIP ENABLED OR 
ENCOURAGED YOU TO GO TO WHAT YOU REGARD AS 
A MORE DESIRABLE COLLEGE?” 











Content of Reply N Per Cent 
Se ee ere ree nie Ah een beta 282 53 
SA eee ee ae ra ee Se ee 235 44 
RIMMED oh foc rocacssireh ois Sic ea eG 18 3 


ROR IIE i ong ote hie is ce ea ee I “> 
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TABLE IV 


RESPONSES TO, “IF YOU HAD NOT RECEIVED A MERIT 
SCHOLARSHIP, WHAT COLLEGE WOULD YOU PROBABLY 
BE ATTENDING THIS YEAR?” 











Content of Reply N Per Cent 
SAITO IDMUIOUANN oe os od Sa se se cla oe ee deh eeiealems 323 60 
I oo cde cdee cc bene Geennes 188 35 
None or perhaps none. Gol cua aca ea ane her auies 12 
Don’t know.. A re ey er re 13 2 





However, according to the students’ reports, only 29 per cent would 
be going to one of these colleges if they had not received a Merit 
Scholarship. The difference between these two percentages could not 
have occurred by chance (p < .001). It appears that Merit Scholar- 
ships have increased the concentration of talented students at a rela- 
tively small number of institutions. This effect, if indeed it is an 
effect of the scholarship program, needs to be studied more sys- 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF COLLEGE CHOICE UNDER REAL 
AND IMAGINARY CONDITIONS 








Per Cent Selecting the 
Given Institution* 


Choices Scholars ' 
College Actual college would have Diff 
choices of 536 made if they 
Merit Scholars had not received 














* N's are listed in parentheses. 





a scholarship 
California Institute of ennai seal 3.2 (17) 1.5 (8) 1.7 
Chicago, emer < of.. ene ation 1.9 (10) 1.3 (7) 6 
j aa: me ing s Janndentnnees 3.5 (19) 3.9 (21) —.4 
Duke University. . OR ea 1.7 (9) 7 
| Harvard College. cesses 10.1 (54) 6.3 (34) 3.8 
Pe sm Institute of ‘Technology. ae 6.7 (36) 2.6 (14) 4.1 
University of Michi a eae tamecs 1.7 (9) 1.9 (10) —.2 
} ee agua sec ecu ah 3.0 (16) 1.7 (9) 53 
Radclifte College. . Oe OREO 2.6 (14) -7 (4) 1.9 
; Rice Institute... PRS salshe chsh netics 2.6 (14) 2.8 (15) —.2 
Stanford University . . Heh are oth en 2.6 (14) 1.1 (6) 1.5 
Swarthmore College. . eh Sane 2.8 (15) 1.5 (8) 1.3 
rs | a ee 4.0 (16) 1.9 (10) 1.1 
| Any of the 13 most “popular” colleges..... 46.1 (247) 8.9 (155) 17.2 
' 
i 
| 
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tematically and related to size of stipend and to the motivational attri- 
butes of Scholars. 


CHANGES IN STUDY PLANS OF TALENTED STUDENTS 


An important incidental result, which may or may not be an 
“‘effect’’ of scholarship assistance, concerns changes in major fields of 
study during the freshman year. About three out of every ten Scholars 
report they have shifted their probable major field of study since they 
started college. There appear to be rather clear-cut trends exhibited 
by Scholars to shift from science to nonscience and from applied to 
nonapplied fields. These trends, if confirmed on subsequent samples 
of talented youth, may be of considerable interest to persons con- 
cerned with the supply of scientific personnel. 

Table VI shows that the percentage of Merit Scholars in science has 
decreased from 72 per cent at the beginning of college to only 65 
per cent at the end of the freshman year. The difference of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent is statistically significant at a high level of confi- 
dence: there is less than one chance in a thousand of such a difference 
occurring by chance. Very clearly Merit Scholars tend to shift away 
from science during the freshman year in college. 

Another striking aspect of the changes in study plans is the tend- 
ency to move away from applied fields of study. About one out of 
every four of the “changers” are leaving applied fields of study, 
whereas only about 9 per cent are moving in the opposite direction. 
Table VII shows that the per cent majoring in applied fields of 
study dropped from 39 to 34.5 per cent. This decrease is statistically 
significant: we would expect such a difference to occur less than one 


TABLE VI 


SCIENCE AND NONSCIENCE STUDY PREFERENCES AMONG MERIT 
SCHOLARS AT BEGINNING AND END OF FRESHMAN YEAR 

















Preference at 
Major Field of Study Beginning of College End of Freshman Year 
N Per Cent N Per Cent 
IES es havea ersomk nine 387 72.2 350 65.3 
re 135 25.2 155 28.9 
i oins seks nekencaee 14 2.6 31 5.8 


TEE 536 100.0 536 100.0 
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TABLE VII 


APPLIED AND NONAPPLIED STUDY PREFERENCES AMONG MERIT 
SCHOLARS AT BEGINNING AND END OF 
FRESHMAN YEAR IN COLLEGE 

















Preference at 
Major Field of Study Beginning of College End of Freshman Year 
N Per Cent N Per Cent 
pO PTT hate 209 39.0 185 34.5 
Academic or “pure” science field. . . 316 58.9 322 60.1 
WHGPRIGRE TY .5. 055-6 nish os ce sles bss II 2.1 29 5.4 
TRRRIR Eb lid ee SN epee 536 100.0 536 100.0 





* Numbers of “undecided” respondents in Tables VI and VII do not agree since the two 
classifications are independent. For example, a student may have decided to major in some 
scientific field, although he remains undecided whether to enter an applied or nonapplied field 


time in a thousand in sampling a population in which no change had 
occurred. It is apparent that Merit Scholars tend to move away from 
applied fields during the freshman year. It will be interesting to fol- 
low these students through college and to determine how stable their 
career preferences turn out to be. 

History is the strongest recruiter of new students among Scholars 
changing their field of study: 12 per cent of the “changers’’ intend 
now to study history and half of these were formerly in scientific 
fields of study. About 9 per cent are going into mathematics. Eng- 
lish or literature, government or political science, and physics each 
recruited 7 per cent. Philosophy attracted 6 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


In view of their extreme intellectual attainments it is perhaps not 
surprising to find that most of the changes in study plans among Merit 
Scholars are from applied to nonapplied fields. However, the tend- 
ency for Scholars to move from scientific to nonscientific fields was 
unexpected. This trend may be due to the fact that some high school 
students not really interested in science are being recruited by cur- 
rent efforts to increase the supply of engineers and scientists. The hope 
of winning a scholarship may also play a role in entering nonpre- 
ferred fields of study: a student seeking assistance may feel his chances 
of success are better in the present scholarship market if he proposes 
to enter a scientific field of study. Other possible interpretations will 
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occur to the reader: perhaps the quality of undergraduate science 
teaching is inadequate, or perhaps nonscience undergraduate teaching 
is relatively more stimulating or is far superior to what the student 
has been accustomed to in high school. 

The present results suggest the importance of undertaking new re- 
search to identify those students whose college-going behavior will 
be most affected by scholarships. Although retrospective evaluations 
of the effects of receiving scholarships are difficult to evaluate, it does 
not appear that scholarship awards to the present sample of talented 
students has appreciably increased the number going to college. The 
prediction of “responsiveness” to scholarships is clearly a critical re- 
search area. More precise information is required about variables 
which interact significantly with scholarship assistance in terms of 
effects on the college-going behavior of the talented. Interaction ef- 
fects of this kind would be useful in selection, for such information 
would indicate which students are likely to be most responsive to 
scholarship assistance. More definitive studies involving matched 
groups of Scholars and non-Scholars are now in progress, which 
should identify characteristics of responsive recipients. 

While such studies can undoubtedly improve present methods of 
selecting recipients, we should at the same time be realistic in our 
expectations. College-going behavior is clearly the result of many 
decisions extending over the years; it may not be dramatically respon- 
sive to scholarship aid which is in the nature of a windfall in the 
senior year of high school. The Educational Policies Commission has 
noted that “the economic barrier to advanced education and profes- 
sional careers rarely represents itself suddenly at a critical moment of 
decision” (4, p. 24). In the same vein Berdie argues that in order 
for scholarship programs to increase materially the number of quali- 
fied students attending college “such programs should take into con- 
sideration not only the making available of funds, but also the creat- 
ing of the desire to attend college. Scholarship programs might well 
be announced to high school students long before the senior year, 
perhaps while the students are still in junior high school” (2, p. 81) 
(author's italics). 

There is not only a need therefore to obtain more direct behavioral 
evidence of the effectiveness of scholarships as means of increasing 
college attendance; it is also desirable to plan for a continuing pro- 
gram of evaluation in which the cumulative effects of scholarship aid 
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and increased familiarity and understanding of scholarship oppor- 
tunities among students, teachers, and parents can be assessed. 
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Research and the Registrar* 


WALTER ADAMSON 


RECALL quite distinctly the first Registrars’ Meeting I ever at- 

tended. That was in Philadelphia in 1948. I remember many of 
the people I met there, the excellent Pennsylvania Dutch dinner 
served by the Limerick Volunteer Fire Department, and the talk by 
Vice President Gladfelter of Temple University on ‘“The Pennsylvania 
Dutch—by One of Them.” Strangely enough, in addition to the peo- 
ple and the food, I also remember some of what I heard about the 
role of the registrar in research and institutional planning. At that 
time I was serving as Director of Adult Education and Public Rela- 
tions at a college in Connecticut and had decided to attend the Con- 
ference primarily for my own professional benefit. 

You will realize the thimbleful of understanding I had about the 
operation of the registrar's office when I tell you of my surprise at 
hearing speakers make mention of the ‘‘gold mine of research ma- 
terials” in the office of the registrar and of the “veritable mountains 
of vital information gathering dust in the records vaults.” I wondered 
why those engaged in admissions and registrar’s work did not dig in 
and capture these important data for institutional use. During the next 
eight years I had a golden opportunity to learn why. For in January 
of 1949, I assumed the post of Admissions Officer and Registrar. 

What I have to say regarding the problems I faced and my reaction 
to them is probably an old story to many of you. The office was under- 
staffed; the bulge of veteran enrollment overwhelmed us; we were 
ill-equipped even to keep up with the day-to-day operations. And, 
besides, the administration could afford to devote but little attention 
to future planning. The solution of the more immediate problems 
was far too urgent. 

After several long and hectic years the influx of veterans subsided, 
enrollment declined somewhat, and college administrators, together 
with harried registrars, began to wonder how they could have handled 
the veterans’ bulge more effectively. This concern grew as it became 
apparent that a sharp upturn in the birth rate held promise of a 
second and far greater influx of students in the years ahead. Careful 





* Presented at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, San Francisco, California, November 12, 1957. 
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planning became imperative. The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was alert to this situation. Ronald 
Thompson did some noteworthy research on the problem, and 
AACRAO published the report entitled, ‘The Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students.”’ This graphic presentation attracted the attention of col- 
lege presidents, deans, and other educators throughout the nation. 
It helped to channel their thoughts toward the significant role which 
the registrar’s office can play in facilitating institutional planning 
through research on the mountains of data continually available to 
them. 

Thus, particularly since 1954, there has been an ever-increasing 
emphasis on research as it pertains to all phases of registrars’ activity. 
This includes the whole gamut from recruitment and admission to 
retention and graduation, as well as many other concomitant func- 
tions. The studies often started on an informal basis in the registrar's 
office, and later there was participation by other divisions of the uni- 
versity. Now there are many examples of research being conducted 
on a co-operative basis by several institutions. 

I am convinced that if there is any group in America today already 
well aware of the great wave of students about to descend on our insti- 
tutions of higher education, it is the registrars and admissions officers. 
You know the pressure that is being brought to bear on you already. 
You know that this pressure will increase in the years ahead. Along 
with the pressure for admission comes a host of allied problems: 
planning for better utilization of space, planning new construction 
programs, planning broader programs of instruction, and so on. 

Notice that I used the word ‘‘planning”’ several times. Research is 





— 


the first step in planning. I should say, in successful planning. With- | 


out research, the result of any course of action may well be chaos. 
Stephen Leacock, the delightful humorist and teacher, expressed this 
idea when he described the confused hero of one of his stories in 
these words: ‘‘He flung himself from the room, flung himself upon 
his horse, and rode madly off in all directions.” 

Research in education is an absolute necessity if we are to meet fu- 
ture demands. Time and money spent in research is repaid a thousand- 
fold in the long run. This has been proven time and time again in 
science and in the academic disciplines. Modern industry attests the 
importance of research in increasing production, distribution, and 
sales. However, until recently, there has been no need for intensive 
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research in many areas of education. For example, space planning has 
not been an urgent factor in most institutions. The need for research 
in college admission and retention has not been imperative until 
recent years. 

I am not saying—nor even implying—that educational research is 
a new development or that it is something we have ignored in years 
past. But the point I believe to be so important is this: never before 
has the need for research in education been so great as it is today. 
Furthermore, tomorrow it will be even more important. Indeed, far 
into the foreseeable future, the solution to many of our persistent 
problems will be found only through comprehensive research projects 
and studies. 

The Saturday Review of Literature, in one of its September 1957 
issues, had as a lead article an ‘Annual Education Survey’’ by Fred 
M. Hechinger. After mentioning several of the perennial problems 
in education such as the teacher shortage, the impact of additional 
enrollment, and the need for future planning, Mr. Hechinger says: 

Research remained a sore point. While the Government's spending 

for research had increased from $166,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, 

within twenty years, little of it went to education. Last year the U. S. 

Office of Education let $500,000 in contracts, But John H. Fischer, 

the able superintendent of schools in Baltimore, said: “It would be 

a wonderful step forward if we were to devote as much money to re- 

search on better ways to teach our children as we regularly spend on 

finding better ways to raise our crops and breed our cattle.” 


II 


In mentioning that “last year the U. S. Office of Education let 
$500,000 in contracts,’ Mr. Hechinger was undoubtedly referring to 
a new venture of the Office of Education, namely, the Cooperative 
Research Program. This constitutes the first effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to encourage and support essential research spe- 
cifically on problems of education. The Program resulted from the 
desire on the part of the Office of Education to provide a greater 
body of tested information regarding some of the many problems 
facing educators in every community and at all levels of education. 
It has been my good fortune to be associated with this Program al- 
most since its inception. As Senior Research Coordinator, I am respon- 
sible for negotiating contracts with colleges and universities and State 
departments of education for the performance of research projects. 
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It is also my privilege to visit various institutions and agencies to 
observe the progress of research supported by the Program. 

During the first year of operation, the Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram had only $1 million to use for research contracts; in the current 
Fiscal Year, this has been increased to $2.3 million. A total of 112 
contracts has already been entered into with more than 60 different 
institutions of higher education or State departments. These are dis- 
tributed in some 30 states, Alaska, and the District of Columbia. The 
personnel engaged in research supported by the Program totals over 
400 on a full- or part-time basis. Obviously, this is already a big pro- 
gram, and its impact is being increasingly felt in educational circles. 
I like to think of the way the dean of one of our Midwestern colleges 
of education described it. He said that this program is the most sig- 
nificant educational development of our age. 

In brief, the Cooperative Research Program is a means whereby 
the Federal Government can enter into productive partnership with 
colleges, universities, and State agencies in studying educational prob- 
lems. Proposals for research are submitted to the Office of Education, 
where they go through a procedure comparable to that of “selective 
admissions.” If the project is approved, the Office allocates a sum of 
money; and an additional sum, usually a smaller amount, is provided 
by the institution or State. For example, the estimated dollar value of 
the “‘on-going”’ research is $8 million. By “on-going’’ we mean re- 
search programs which are now in progress and will continue beyond 
the present fiscal year. The participating institutions or agencies are 
to contribute more than $3 million of the total cost. 

The Cooperative Research Program is restricting its efforts to 
probing several of the relatively unexplored “dark continents of edu- 
cation.” In order to invest the taxpayers’ funds as wisely as possible, 
the Office decided to identify some of the more critical problems and 
to emphasize research in these areas. After receiving suggestions from 
an advisory committee, from specialists within the Office of Education, 
and from consultants at colleges and universities, ten areas were se- 
lected. Interestingly enough, one of these has to do with retention in 
the broadest sense of that word. Specifically, the topic is stated as 
follows: 


Retention of students in schools and colleges—continuation in the 
educational program until students reach their maximum levels of 
development. 
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During the past year the Office agreed to help underwrite nine re- 
search projects in the general area of student retention. Time does 
not permit me to discuss all of them with you, but you may be inter- 
ested in knowing the places where this research is being conducted and 


who the project directors are: 


Institution 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction 

Des Moines, Iowa 

(jointly with University of Iowa) 


Division of Higher Education 

Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


University of Chicago 
Quincy, Illinois 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Project Director 


Dr. Dean C. Andrew, Director of 
the Counseling Center 


Dr. Carson McGuire, Professor of 
Educational Psychology 


Dr. Wendell W. Wright, Dean, 
School of Education and Vice 
President of the University 


Dr. L. A. Van Dyke, Professor of 
Education, and Dr. K. B. Hoyt, 
Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Dr. E. V. Hollis, Director, and 
Dr. Robert E. Iffert, College 
and University Administration 
Branch 


Dr. William H. Edson, Director 
of Student Personnel 


Dr. Walter W. Cook, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education 


Dr. Paul H. Bowman, Research 
Associate, University of Chi- 
cago and Chief Consultant, 
Community Youth Develop- 
ment Project 


Dr. J. Kenneth Little, Director, 
Institutional Studies 


If you are especially interested in any of these projects, you should 
feel free to communicate with the director at the institution concerned. 
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I regret to say that at the moment we do not have available the results 
of these various projects. Most of them are of two- and three-year 
duration, and the final reports will not begin to come into the Office 
until next year. 

There is one project to which I would like to invite your particular 
attention as its results will undoubtedly have a specific application to 
the work in which all of you are engaged. This is the study entitled, 
“Factors Related to Application, Admission, Registration, and Per- 
sistence in College.” It is essentially an outgrowth and extension of 
the Office’s college student retention and withdrawal study which be- 
gan in 1953 and the results of which are now in the press. At the 
moment this new project is the only one within the Cooperative Re- 
search Program which is being co-ordinated and directed by the Office 
of Education, although the work is being carried out at 20 diverse 
colleges and universities. 

Recognizing that the ‘‘no show” is a perplexing problem for all 
institutions, and, most particularly, for the registrar who is faced with 
the problem either every quarter or every semester, the Office initiated 
this project in the hope of isolating some of the factors which contrib- 
ute to the dilemma. The objective then is to come up with sugges- 
tions for minimizing the disturbing effects of the student who does 
not ‘‘show.” As a former Admissions Officer and Registrar, I join 
with Ernest Hollis, Earl Iffert, and others in our Division of Higher 
Education in looking forward to receiving the results of this study. 
The co-operating institutions will turn in their final reports shortly 
after April 1, 1958, and the interpretative analysis will then be pre- 
pared, we hope, in time for use during the 1958-59 college year. 


III 


As I sat in my office back in Washington, reflecting on the growing 
importance of educational research, I was struck by the relationship 
this Program bears to you. Selection and retention are words of vital 
concern to you at present. The thoroughness of the research done in 
these areas will have a direct bearing on how well you meet the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. Careful analysis of the factors involved is as im- 
portant to you professionally as research in jet propulsion is to an 
aviation engineer. 

The mere recognition of the fact that research is important is not 
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enough. The logical question which follows is: ‘What can I, as 
registrar or admissions officer, do to help?’’ The answer is not easy, 
but three general suggestions do come to mind. 

First of all, the registrar can lay a foundation for research in his 
own office. From personal experience I know that this is easier said 
than done. Many admissions offices are still grievously understaffed 
and grossly overworked. Research under such conditions is difficult, 
but the time and effort spent in gathering research data will make the 
registrar a far more valuable administrative officer. Intelligent research 
leading to concrete results is certain to result in the accumulation of 
information vital for future institutional planning. Another end prod- 
uct could well be further gains in prestige and importance for the 
office of the registrar. 

A second way in which the registrar can help in research is through 
co-operation with other institutions or with State departments of edu- 
cation. Isolation in research may tend to distort: it can magnify a 
point here, minimize another somewhere else, and contribute to a false 
conclusion. The exchange or comparison of data among registrars and 
admissions officers from various institutions would add depth to the 
findings. Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer once said, “The gossip of sci- 
entists who get together is the lifeblood of physics.’’ Appropriately 
paraphrased, this might read, “The gossip of registrars who get to- 
gether is the lifeblood of research for institutional planning.” 

My third suggestion is really an invitation to you to keep in touch 
with the Cooperative Research Program and to give it your whole- 
hearted support. We welcome your suggestions and ideas, as earnestly 
as we solicit your projects, As the Program continues to grow, we hope 
that many of your institutions will be participating by carrying on 
research projects with support from the Office. We look forward to 
receiving any proposals for research which you or your colleagues may 
wish to submit. 

The future of higher education is bright with promise and electric 
with challenge. This is a stimulating period in which to be connected 
with higher education. Maybe you will not always agree when, at the 
end of a day of trying to select the 500 most deserving students from 
among 2,000 applicants, you make your weary way home, feeling like 
the boy who tried to pile two quarts of ice cream into a one-quart 
stomach. You may then be inclined to argue the point about being 
able to do research as you increase your workload and the higher-ups 
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do not increase your office force. My one concern is that interest in 
retention may decline as the tidal wave hits. That is the very time 
when the need for research will be critical. Planning, based on con- 
tinuing research, will be essential so as to provide maximum oppor- 
tunity for every student and to insure the fullest utilization of facili- 
ties. I do hope that, no matter how pressed you may be, you will al- 
ways keep alert to the importance of your research activities. 

The way to provide guidance, direction, aim—or whatever you wish 
to call the intelligent motivating force of a sound educational system 
—is through research. Research will show us the way to go and the 
best method to use in getting there. Research is the key to a success- 
ful educational program. I do believe that you, along with the other 
educational leaders in our colleges and universities, will continue to 
make a vital contribution to research. Your efforts will be of help in 
finding the answers to some of the serious problems facing us in 
education today. 











Assumptions Underlying 
Scholarship Proposals 
RALPH F. BERDIE 


NCREASING attention has been given to suggestions that more and 
larger scholarship programs will help this country use its man- 
power resources more effectively. The writer recently attended a hear- 
ing before the Sub-Committee on Special Education of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, where those who testified regarding federal 
scholarship programs often made several assumptions, frequently 
without being fully aware of the nature of these assumptions. 

They assumed that a large proportion of well qualified high school 
graduates do not attend college; that this number was large enough so 
that some action was called for; that a primary cause for this was 
financial, and finally, that more loan and scholarship funds would re- 
sult in a greater number of competent high school graduates attending 
college. What is the evidence concerning these assumptions? 

The first assumption is well justified. Many competent high school 
graduates do not attend college. Wolfle (1) estimates that in a given 
age group, 79 per cent begin high school, 68 per cent complete high 
school, 20 per cent begin college, and 12 per cent graduate from 
college. He also estimates that of all persons in an age group who 
have ability equal or superior to that of the average college graduate, 
98 per cent enter high school, 93 per cent complete high school, 
44 per cent begin college, and 35 per cent graduate from college. 
According to these figures, almost all who are at least as competent 
intellectually as the average college graduate begin high school, but 
slightly less than one-half of this high-ability group begin college. Of 
every 100 pupils who most likely have more than enough ability to 
do college work, 56 do not even begin college. 

What are the figures when we study a more selected group of pu- 
pils? If we take those who presumably have enough ability to do ad- 
vanced graduate and professional work in universities, about 99 per 
cent begin high school, 97 per cent complete high school, 53 per cent 
enter college, and 46 per cent graduate from college. Thus, of our 
very brightest people, slightly more than one-half begin college and 
slightly less than one-half obtain an undergraduate degree. 

Studies in Minnesota have shown that the figures in that state are 
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similar to those of the entire nation. Of Minnesota high school grad- 
uates of 1950, 36 per cent were planning during their senior year 
in high school to attend college (2). Of the Minnesota students who 
had superior ability for college work (the upper 15 per cent of high 
school graduates), 68 per cent planned to attend college. A sample 
of these superior students was followed up one year later, and the 
proportion who attended college was approximately the same as the 
proportion who planned to attend college. Four years after high 
school graduation a sample of the total group of 1950 high school 
graduates was studied, and at that time 37 per cent reported they had 
attended college (3). Of the superior high school graduates, those in 
the upper 15 per cent, about 68 per cent, reported they had attended 
college within four years after high school graduation, approximately 
the same proportion planning to attend college originally. 

In Minnesota today, of the 40,000 high school graduates each 
year, at least 6,000 have superior intellectual ability and could do 
better than satisfactory work in almost any college. Approximately 
4,000 of these pupils will attend college. Thus, a group of approxi- 
mately 2,000 pupils each year has more than adequate ability to do 
well in college and yet never attempts higher education. 

In 1954, approximately 1,356,000 pupils graduated from U. S. 
high schools. The upper 15 per cent of this group would consist of 
203,400 pupils. Using the proportions found in Minnesota, if one- 
third of these did not enter college, 67,800 pupils of ability failed to 
obtain higher education. 

What of the second assumption, that this number is great enough 
to constitute a social problem requiring action? In a citizen-centered 
society, as long as any qualified persons who wish for higher education 
are unable to obtain it, a social problem exists. The significance of 
the social problem, however, is partly determined by the country’s and 
society's need for those with higher training in education. America’s 
demand for well trained and well educated people has increased many 
times during recent years, but this increase has been accompanied by 
an increase in the country’s educational resources. 

A review of some figures reveals the expanding educational re- 
sources of America (1, 4). From 1930 to 1950, the population of 
this country increased by 23 per cent. The number of Bachelor of 
Science degrees in engineering granted in 1950 was 575 per cent 
greater than the number granted in 1930. The number of employed 
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engineers in the latter year was 148 per cent greater than in 1930. 
The number of scientists who had Ph.D.’s had increased by 225 
per cent. 

During the twenty-year period, the proportion of persons in these 
fields increased, as well as the number. For instance, from 1926 to 
1930, of all bachelor’s degrees granted, 7 per cent were in engineer- 
ing; while from 1946 to 1950, 11 per cent were in engineering. 
The total number of bachelor’s degrees increased by 158 per cent 
from the 1926 four-year period to the 1946 four-year period. The 
number of degrees given in engineering increased by 311 per cent, the 
number of degrees in the natural sciences by 122 per cent, the number 
of Ph.D.’s by 141 per cent, the number of Ph.D.’s in the natural 
sciences by 109 per cent, and the number of Ph.D.’s in engineering 
by 687 per cent. 

Interesting also are similar increases in our secondary school en- 
rollment. The number of students in high school increased by 86 per 
cent from 1928 to 1949. Published (5) as well as unpublished data 
at the University of Minnesota, suggest that in spite of this increase 
in the relative number of high school students, the average student 
in 1949 was at least as capable intellectually as the average student 
of earlier years. The number of students enrolled in relatively difficult 
scientific and mathematical courses in high school has increased 
greatly in spite of much attention that has been given recently to 
relatively small proportionate decreases in students taking certain 
courses. As an example, much attention has been given to the fact 
that from 1928 to 1949 the proportion of all high school students 
taking algebra dropped by almost one-third, but little attention has 
been given to the fact that the number of pupils taking algebra in- 
creased by 42 per cent and the proportion of students taking trigonom- 
etry in high school increased by about one-third. 

These figures suggest that perhaps we do not at this time face a 
crisis, but rather a continuing development that has extended over 
a long period of time. Any scholarship program should not be con- 
sidered as an emergency action to meet a crisis situation, but rather 
should be conceived as a carefully considered effort to reinforce this 
long-term trend. It should enable an increasing number of young 
Americans to obtain the kind of education and training from which 


they are competent to benefit. 
Is lack of money the reason many competent students do not attend 
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college? The study of Minnesota high school graduates in 1950 sug- 
gested that 58 per cent of high ability students not planning to attend 
college would change their plans if they had more money (2). Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of these students said they would attend 
college if they had enough money to pay about one-half of their ex- 
penses. If it costs a student approximately $1,500 a year to attend 
college, scholarships or grants of approximately $750 would be re- 
quired to encourage these people. Let us speculate for a moment. It 
was mentioned earlier that there were 2,000 Minnesota students of 
high ability who had no plans to attend college. Approximately one- 
half of these students, or 1,000, might be encouraged to attend col- 
lege if they were provided with scholarships. Thus, for a group of 
this size, a scholarship program would cost about $750,000 a year, 
not including the cost of administration. Eventually, four such groups 
would be going through college in any one year at a scholarship cost 
of $3,000,000 a year. Undoubtedly, many of these scholarships would 
go to students who now attend college, so that such a program would 
not increase the number of university graduates by 1,000 a year, but 
rather by a figure considerably smaller than this. 

Whether $3,000,000 should be spent each year for a state scholar- 
ship program depends in part upon other needs for those funds. For 
instance, at present 250,000 pupils attend Minnesota high schools. 
For $3,000,000, five hundred school counselors could be employed 
at $6,000 a year, or one counselor for each 500 pupils. These 500 
counselors, added to those now employed, would bring the counselor- 
pupil ratio to about the recommended size. Effective counseling and 
guidance programs in our high schools well might increase the num- 
ber of competent persons entering college far more quickly and effec- 
tively than any scholarship program and might serve many other 
purposes as well. 

II 

In Minnesota the extent to which economic and noneconomic condi- 
tions influence plans to attend college was studied. Evidence was 
found that noneconomic conditions influenced college-going plans at 
least as much as economic resources. 

A group of 940 students of high ability were identified who came 
from homes where fathers were skilled tradesmen or factory workers. 
Comparisons were made between the homes of children who planned 
to attend college and the homes of children with other plans. In the 
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former group were found more books, more magazines, and parents 
with more education. Indices of family cultural status were equally 
as good, and in some cases slightly better predictors of whether 
children would go to college than were indices of family economic 
status. 

Thus, lack of money is only one thing that influences students of 
high ability not to attend college. Many competent pupils do not plan 
to attend college because they lack money, but other conditions may be 
equally or more important for large numbers. 

Will increased scholarship and loan programs result in a larger 
proportion of competent high school seniors attending college? About 
20 per cent of veterans on the GI bill said that without that financial 
support, which amounted to a government scholarship, they would not 
have attended college (6). One cannot generalize easily, however, 
from that group to a group of contemporary eighteen-year-old high 
school graduates. 

How effective a scholarship program is depends upon the nature 
of the program and upon its administration. Large sums of money 
made available to high school seniors upon a competitive basis well 
might result in only a small increase in the proportion of persons at- 
tending college. True, this might benefit many now going to college, 
and allow them to obtain better educations, as hundreds of thousands 
of ambitious and hard-working students today earn much of their 
own expenses, often at the cost of their own education. These students 
spend less time on studies and other collegiate activities and more 
time on outside work, and consequently obtain second-rate educations 
in even first-rate institutions. Students who now attend college include 
a large proportion, perhaps two-thirds, of the most competent and 
most ambitious students, and these are the ones who would win many 
new scholarships. 

A comprehensive scholarship program to be effective must provide 
for the early identification of competent students, perhaps as early as 
in the ninth grade, and must also provide for systematic work with 
students and their families long before the final years of high school. 
Only in this way can families and students be motivated in the direc- 
tion of higher education. 

An effective college program would give students the feeling that 
they were actively contributing to the cost of their education and at 
the same time it would provide educational benefit and value. Many 
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college and university faculty members and administrators remember 
favorably their experiences with students on the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Program prior to World War II. This method of sub- 
sidizing students provided an opportunity for them to feel that they 
were contributing significantly toward their own education and at the 
same time gave them an opportunity to work on college campuses and 
to work closely with their teachers and fellow students. This program 
also provided a means for interesting students of high ability in col- 
lege and university work, eventually leading to the increased staff 
that will be so important as enrollments rise. 


III 


The preceding discussion of these assumptions leads to the conclu- 
sion that increased funds must be made available to supplement exist- 
ing scholarship and loan funds for university students. Making more 
money available, however, and doing no more, will do little to achieve 
the purpose of increasing the number of competent students who at- 
tend universities. This can be done by first identifying talented stu- 
dents early in school and then providing them with counseling that 
will result in increased motivation for continued education. Students, 
parents, counselors and teachers must know of available scholarship 
programs while the student is in his early high school years. The num- 
ber of trained counselors in American high schools well might be 
doubled if this objective is to be reached. Scholarship programs can 
serve their purpose only if university students on such scholarships 
take appropriate courses in appropriate institutions and under proper 
conditions. Again, this emphasizes the need for more and better 
counseling programs in colleges and universities. 

The need in this country is not primarily for well trained persons 
in any one field, but rather for well trained and well educated persons 
in all fields. Large scale scholarship programs must allow each re- 
cipient to select the area of training most appropriate for him in terms 
of his abilities and interests. The use of such scholarship programs 
to divert people into specific fields because current shortages exist, 
would, in the long run, provide a far greater hazard to the welfare 
of the country and its citizens than do current shortages. The kinds 
of specialized training people will need twenty or even ten years from 
now cannot be predicted, but we can predict that the need will in- 
crease for well and broadly educated people in many fields. The solu- 
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tion to our problem is not to have more persons enter a few fields, 
but to have many more persons obtain higher education. 
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Student Reactions to Late-Afternoon Classes 
Arvo E. JUOLA 


The Problem. With rising enrollments and limited classroom space, 
student reluctance to enroll in late-afternoon classes creates a serious 
problem in efficient utilization of existing facilities. Admittedly, sufh- 
cient pressure during registration provides a simple remedy, but stu- 
dents with bona fide reasons for requesting special programs are not 
easily identified. Furthermore, persistent coercion of this kind is a 
source of continual irritation to departmental representatives and stu- 
dents. A study was therefore initiated at Michigan State University to 
assess the reactions of students toward late-afternoon classes in the 
hope that more satisfactory programs might then be proposed. Be- 
cause of the obvious relation of student employment to the problem, 
student employment as a factor was to be studied in some detail. 


The Study. Data were obtained from two basic sources: 


1. Selected student groups were asked to consider the problem and 
verbatim records were made of these problem-centered discussions. 
2. Two questionnaires were distributed, one at registration for Fall, 
1956, and the other at the following Winter Term registration. 
These questionnaires, developed largely from views expressed by 
the student discussion groups, were designed to provide data on 
class-hour preferences and on bases for these preferences. In all, 
4,227 completed questionnaires were secured from full-time un- 
dergraduate students in the fall-term survey (90 per cent return) 
and 638 questionnaires in the winter-term survey (50 per cent 
return). 


Attitudes Toward Class Hours. On the fall questionnaire, students 
were asked to check the hours they prefer for classes and also hours 
they like to avoid. To reduce these indications of attraction and avoid- 
ance to one common figure, the percentage of students checking an 
hour as one to avoid was subtracted from the percentage of student 
checking the same hour as one they prefer. This procedure yields a 
scale in which a zero value signifies a neutral feeling toward a class 
hour, positive values connote preference, and negative values distaste. 
Figure I presents a profile of student reactions to classes at different 
hours in the day. 
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Fic. I. HouR PREFERENCE PROFILE 


Obviously, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1, and 2 o'clock classes were preferred by 
students and 12, 3, 4, 5, and evening classes were generally in dis- 
favor. Furthermore, this general preference pattern was character- 
istic of all student groups studied, with only slight variations in in- 
tensity. Female students, particularly non-working females, exhibited 
the most pronounced profile (highest rejection of late-afternoon and 
lunch hour classes and greatest preference for morning and early- 
afternoon classes). The flattest profile was found for the married 
males. The profiles for these two groups are superimposed in Figure 
I to show the limits of variation found among different college groups. 
Non-working students exhibited the extreme pattern more than stu- 
dents who work. Differences among class levels were small but the 
more peaked pattern was found at the sophomore and junior levels. 
Differences among major college groups were negligible. 
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In general, the class preferences profile seems to present a univer- 
sity-wide reaction toward classes at specified hours. Perhaps the profile 
can be considered ‘‘the collegiate way to feel.” Since the preference 
pattern does not level out toward the end of the collegiate career, the 
reaction cannot be dismissed as “immature.” Furthermore, the ex- 
treme pattern seems to be more characteristic of students who are logi- 
cally more closely bound to the university community (unmarried 
students and non-workers). 

Bases for the Attitudes. No single reason seems to account for 
these preferences. When asked to check activities which conflict with 
class hours, less than 60 per cent of the students specified an activity. 
Furthermore, no one activity was checked as a source of conflict by 
more than 10 per cent of all students. Among specific university sub- 
groups, sorority and dormitory activity was cited as a possible conflict 
by 17 per cent of all women and by 20 per cent of the single women. 
Athletics were checked by more than 10 per cent of the men. 

Bases for the class hour preferences, apart from conflicts with or- 
ganized activities, were surveyed in the fall questionnaire by having 
students check any or all of thirteen commonly expressed reasons for 
liking or disliking class hours. The tabulations showed that eleven of 
the statements listed had appeal to at least 20 per cent of the students. 
The statements, together with the percentage checking them, were: 

“I’m fresher in the morning” (55) 

“I like my afternoons free” (54) 

“T like blocks of time for study” (43) 

“I’m more alert in the late morning or afternoon” (28) 

“It’s easier to study in the afternoon”’ (26) 

“Certain hours seem ‘just right’ for lectures, others for labs, others 
for recreation” (25) 

“It’s easier to study in the morning” (24) 

‘The week end is shortened” (23) 

“T like free periods after PE or ROTC” (22) 

“I like to space my study over different periods of the day” (21) 

While the validity of these reasons can be readily questioned, the 
data do suggest a multiplicity of bases for student reactions. Related 
data were collected in the winter questionnaire, when a free response 
to the following statement was requested: 


Because enrollments are rising, large numbers of students may be 
forced to schedule classes in the late afternoon (3-6 P.M.). How 
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would classes at these hours affect your program of activities? Con- 
sider your reactions this semester as well as in the Spring semester. 


Responses were Classified by degrees of inconvenience implied. 
Working males, working females, non-working males, and non-work- 
ing females were considered independently in the analysis. The per- 
centage of students who fell into each classification is presented in 
Table I. 

These figures show that from 12 to 42 per cent of the students in 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WITH VARYING DEGREES 
OF CONFLICT WITH 3-6 P.M. CLASS HOURS 








a ; Non- Non- 
Working Working : : All 
Males —_ Females ee want Groups 
(N-166) (N-39) (N-160) (N80) = (N-445) 





A. Creates a serious problem..... 42 28 20 12 28 
B. OK, but on condition. ....... 15 8 4 9 9 
C. Inconvenient but manageable. . 20 36 29 4 29 
D. Little or no effect............ 19 21 37 30 28 
ig IR, 56.560 000s eens 5 8 9 8 7 
Ee 101 99 101 101 





each of the four groups feel that major problems would be created 
by classes in the late afternoon. Little or no inconvenience seems to 
reflect the views of 19 to 37 per cent of the students. The conditions 
mentioned by students whose responses were classified into Category 
B centered about avoiding classes on a given day or grouping classes 
in the afternoon in order to reserve a block of time at another part 
of the day. 

The reactions in the “serious problem category,’ however, has most 
direct relevance to the purposes of this study. Obviously a large pro- 
portion of the working group, particularly the working males, feel 
classes from 3-6 create a serious problem, since 42 per cent of their 
responses fall in this category. Not all of these conflicts can be attrib- 
uted to vocational causes however, since non-working males also 
experience some difficulty in scheduling 3-6 classes. By subtracting 
20 per cent (the per cent of non-working males who feel a serious 
conflict is created) from the 42 per cent figure for working males, 
the 22 per cent figure remaining may be considered as the possible 
percentage of students who face a serious problem in scheduling be- 
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cause 3-6 P.M. hours conflict with working hours. For convenience, 
the range of 20-25 per cent may cover students affected for this 
reason. 

Additional data to support this ‘occupational conflict” figure were 
obtained from another question on the winter-quarter survey which 
asked students to check one of three degrees of flexibility in the hours 
they were scheduled to work. Here, 33 per cent of the employed males 
considered classes during the hours they were now scheduled to work 
a ‘“‘major hardship,” while the remainder believed that a schedule of 
this kind to be only an inconvenience or to have no effect at all. Since 
conflicts at all hours in the day were implied in the question, and since 
the majority of working males, but not all, work afternoons, the pro- 
portionate numbers of conflicts with 3-6 working hours would prob- 
ably fall near the range of 20-25 per cent. 

These figures show that part-time employment during the school 
year is a potent factor in keeping students from scheduling late- 
afternoon classes. Relative to the total enrollment at M.S.U., the num- 
ber affected is comparatively small, however. Less than 10 per cent 
of all males are seriously affected and a much smaller percentage of 
females seems to face serious conflict from 3-6 P.M. classes and hours 
scheduled for employment. Since 20 per cent of the non-working 
males and 12 per cent of the non-working females also believed 
classes from 3-6 P.M. create serious problems, conflicts with other 
curricular and extracurricular activities must be considered. 

Reasons given for these conflicts are too numerous to list, but 
seemingly bona fide reasons included conflicts with sports, activities, 
and commuting to and from home. Less convincing reasons, but un- 
doubtedly as influential from the student perspective, included time for 
errands, tiredness, week ends at home, time to relax before dinner. 

A small number included statements about their spring program in 
their responses. In these, the large majority considered late afternoon 
classes in the spring as increasingly undesirable, but specific reasons 
were seldom given. 

In summary, the data show that the proportion of students who 
react against 3-6 P.M. classes is large. Furthermore, the proportion is 
highest among student groups who at the present time have fewer 
bona fide commitments at these hours. This general dislike of late- 
afternoon hours by the bulk of the student body bears little relation- 
ship to vocational patterns or to activities which may be scheduled 
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at these hours although selected groups can better justify their 
feelings. The relatively large numbers of students checking intangible 
stereotyped bases for their feelings suggest that students can, on de- 
mand, supply reasons for their feelings; but it is quite possible that 
for many the true reasons for the avoidance of classes at certain hours 
have no single rational basis. While the reasons checked in the fall 
provide some insight into the feelings, as do the generally incomplete 
free responses in the winter survey, other reasons such as “being 
available for bull sessions in the living quarters” or “anticipation of 
activities which might crystallize later (especially in the spring)”’ 
all probably enter the scene as determiners of the class-hour attitude. 

Possible Programs. Although the data presented are limited, they 

suggest that existing student attitudes toward classes at various hours 
make rather arbitrary schedules necessary with exceptions permitted 
only on the basis of verified excuses, Without this compulsion, col- 
leges would operate on a six-hour day. It is possible, however, that 
the attitudes can be revised. Possible methods for changing attitudes 
follow: 

1. Programs may be planned to associate late-afternoon classes with 
positive benefits, rather than reinforcing student views about 
late-afternoon classes being “‘an evil which all must sometimes 
be forced to endure.” For example: 


a. Afternoon classes may be scheduled early in the final exami- 
nation period, and this fact publicized. 

b. If sections are usually smaller in the afternoon, the values 
inherent in small classes could be publicized. 

c. Academic advisors may try to develop schedules about stu- 
dents’ major needs (work, activities, etc.), especially when 
the need is expressed in specific terms rather than “need 
morning classes.’ Perhaps a general indoctrination in sched- 
uling problems might be an aid to advisors. 

d. Sufficient variety of classes in the afternoon may enable stu- 
dents to get a complete class load during these hours, making 
available a block of time for work or study in the morning. 

e. Afternoon classes meeting fewer days for longer hours may 
counter some of the negative influences that afternoon classes 
seem to possess. 

2. The feasibility of evening classes could be explored more fully. 

Student reactions toward evening classes seem to be slightly less 
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negative than toward 5-6 classes. Evening classes meeting one 
or two days a week for one and one-half or two hours might 
find more favor than classes meeting more often during the day. 

3. Publicizing the “crowded classroom problem”’ prior to registra- 
tion might result in each student's realizing that the over-all 
administrative problem is more important than individual pref- 
erences. 

4. Student committees could study the problem and propose an 
action program to remedy the situation. 





Editorial Comment 


HERE IS A STORY that Alexander Hamilton sent a letter to John 

Jay, then governor of New York, urging on him some political 
shenanigans that would result in an election as desirable to Jay as to 
Hamilton. Jay never answered the letter, never acted on the sugges- 
tion. He simply wrote a comment on it, and filed it away; and it was 
not until after his death that any one else knew anything about it. 

Jay’s comment explained why he never took action on Hamilton’s 
suggestion. It was not that it was illegal: on the contrary, it was en- 
tirely within the law. It was not that it was immoral. While political 
morals are often mysterious, there is something to be said for the 
notion that a legal action is moral. Jay declined to follow Hamilton’s 
suggestion because to do so, he wrote, would not be becoming. 

No doubt Hamilton would have been baffled if he had learned of 
Jay's comment. He might well have been as mystified as many of us 
today at the very word becoming. Hamilton showed little indication 
in his conduct that he understood the term, and seems not to have let 
any such notion interfere with what he wanted to do. He might have 
considered Jay a prig, if he had not known Jay as well as he did. He 
was spared such bafflement, however, by never knowing more than 
that Jay paid no attention to him. 

There is little point in speculating on what Hamilton or his con- 
temporaries, or all his successors in American politics down to the 
present time, might have thought of Jay’s point of view; but there is 
some point in taking a look at ourselves at least to the extent of dis- 
covering whether or not we know what the word becoming meant to 
Jay, and whether or not such knowledge affects us. As has so often 
been true in the past, those in high places give us no guidance. Per- 
haps we should not go so far as Mencken, who observed that he re- 
garded all politicians as scoundrels; but it is obvious that there has 
always been a vast dearth of John Jays. 

We should not look down our noses at politicians, however, and will 
hardly dare to do so if we begin asking ourselves where the John Jays 
are in our profession, our business, our neighborhood. If we get right 
onto our own campuses, we may find that students and faculty both 
are a little uncertain about what becoming means, or how to go about 
acting in a becoming manner. We usually know whether or not what 
we are up to is legal or illegal. We usually have a pretty good idea 
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whether or not our conduct is moral—at least we have our moral 
code to refer our conduct to if we want to find out. But do we know 
what is or is not becoming? 

Here and there we find becoming conduct on our campuses, 
whether or not the phrase is known. In colleges where the honor 
system works, it may work because compliance is becoming. As I look 
back on a college where the honor system worked, I don’t remember 
that any one was much concerned with the legality of not cheating. 
Of course, any one caught cheating would be immediately cited for 
expulsion by the student council; but it doesn’t take much brains to 
get away with cheating if you want to cheat: if it did, there wouldn’t 
be so much cheating in so many places. As a matter of fact, legality 
did not deter us from such lawbreaking as is common on many cam- 
puses, ranging from playing with the fire hoses to stealing signs. 

Nor were we highly impressed by moral considerations. If we had 
been asked whether we thought it wrong to cheat, we would have said 
yes. We would have said the same thing about other matters, too, in 
which the moral consideration did not keep us from misbehavior. 
I doubt that many of us were great sinners; but I’m pretty sure that 
few of us could afford to point to ourselves as examples of moral 
superiority. 

Yet we didn’t cheat. We could have, but we didn’t. Cheating was 
perhaps no worse than some of the things we did do; but we did 
those other things which we ought not to have done, and we didn’t 
cheat. To violate the honor system was not becoming. 

That college is not unique, but it is a member, apparently, of a 
minority. In some institutions it is even considered smart to get away 
with cheating on a big scale; it is a game to beat the minions of the 
dean’s office. A feeling for what is becoming is not universal in our 
colleges and universities. 

Considering the public performances of so many of their elders, 
the younger people have little incentive to behave in a becoming fash- 
ion. On the contrary, there is a dismissal of the whole notion in the 
common idea that since somebody is going to get in on it, it might 
as well be me. Social adjustment, no doubt. 

Yet for all that, when John Jay or some one like him turns up, we 
admire him. We laugh at the fellow who successfully follows the main 
chance, and laugh at those who try to show that his conduct is illegal 
when it isn’t illegal. We don’t worry about the moral aspects of the 
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matter, perhaps because moral aspects have been tacked onto so many 
forms of behavior that we are fed up with them. We seldom think 
about whether or not conduct is becoming, even at the top. We laugh 
when some one says that unbecoming conduct in a Congressman is 
far less offensive than in a presidential assistant, because a Congress- 
man has only one vote while an assistant has access to the head man. 
We laugh easily. 

Still, we do admire the conduct of a John Jay. So perhaps while we 
are so busily engaged in remodeling American education, we might 
consider the possibility of encouraging such admiration to the point 
of emulation. It is possible, for it is being done, here and there. It is 
also practical: the more John Jays we have, the less opportunity there 
will be for the expensive antics of the Alexander Hamiltons—little, 
unable, rather pitiable Alexander Hamiltons, if we may consider such 
a paradox. And it is desirable, for it will increase our self-respect. 

We are a bit short on self-respect. We respect our accomplish- 
ments; we respect our geniality, our generosity, our practical abilities, 
our high moral attitudes, our almost everything. Whether we respect 
ourselves is something else again. The amount of time we spend in 
respecting all our doings and their results, and talking about them, 
makes one wonder. Self-respect is not something that we can carry 
about for all to see, or even something that we can stand off and 
admire. 

We can be pretty sure that John Jay indulged in little patting of 
his own back when he shelved Hamilton’s proposal. It is unlikely 
that he so much as felt superior to Hamilton. He simply acted as his 
nature dictated. That was the sort of man he was. His self-respect 
took the form of acting like John jay; and, as we know, it did not 
interfere with his living the good life, making a name for himself, 
and enjoying the friendship and esteem of his peers. 

As long as we admire such a man, we can encourage emulation. 
We can educate young people to understand what is becoming. 


Whether we do or not depends on whether we want to. 
S. A. N. 


























Book Reviews 


W. G. B. 


The Christian Idea of Education, ed. by Edmund Fuller. Papers 
and discussions in a Seminar held at the Kent School. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 265. $4.00. 


The question of religion and its values seems again to have moved for- 
ward to a prominent place in the concerns which beset our minds at this 
mid-century. Education, being one of the more sensitive if not the most 
sensitive of our social institutions, is feeling the impact which religion’s 
claim for attention is making whether in public or in private schools. As 
a manifestation of this trend, The Kent School of Kent, Connecticut, in 
observing its fiftieth anniversary, organized a seminar on “The Christian 
Idea of Education.” 

The eight major papers read at this seminar constitute a symposium 
in which as many important thinkers in the field participated. The distin- 
guished names of the contributors reflect the importance which the authori- 
ties of The Kent School apparently attached to a consideration of this 
problem. They are as follows: the Reverend Dr. William G. Pollard, 
scientist turned priest, Executive Director of The Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, who was chairman of the seminar; Dr. E. Harris Harbi- 
son, Professor of History, Princeton University; Mr. Alan Paton, novelist 
and humanitarian; the Reverend Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Professor of 
Liturgics, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California; the 
Reverend Dr. John Courtney Murray, S.J.; Dr. Jacques Maritain, Professor 
Emeritus, Princeton University; Father Georges Florovsky, formerly Adjunct 
Professor of the History and Theology of Eastern Orthodoxy at Union 
Theological Seminary, now associated with The Harvard Divinity School; 
the Reverend Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion and Vice-President, Union Theological Seminary, New York; and the 
Reverend Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Bishop of the Diocese of Olympia. 

The book under review here presents the papers of these eminent per- 
sonages along with various small sections of the interchange of comments 
and questions selected from reports of small discussion groups involving 
over five hundred invited guests. 

The point of view in this book will have little interest or value for 
the vast number of educators who are engaged in the enterprise of public 
education in America, whatever level of education may be thought of, 
be it elementary, secondary, or higher education. The publicly supported 
schools of this country must of necessity be secular institutions, although 
not secular in the sense conceived of generally by these contributors to the 
symposium, that is, secular as opposed to sacred. Our public schools are 
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secular in the sense that this concept is opposed to that which is sectarian. 
It is generally agreed by all who understand the democratic way of life 
that there can be no orthodoxy in a democratic society, whether enforced 
by legal means or inculcated by an institution such as the school. The basic 
principle which must inform public education, if not other forms of edu- 
cation, in America must be, to use Horace Kallen’s phrase from a recent 
book of his, “the parity of the different.” As Father Murray states in one 
of the inter-paper discussions,“ . . . a Christian school is quite flatly and 
frankly an instrument of the Church and it participates, to some extent at 
least, in the mission of the Church, both as a prophetic mission and also 
as a pastoral mission.” Obviously such a point of view can have no rele- 
vance for public education, for, in spite of all claims of religionists to 
the contrary, American society is a secular society and, to remain demo- 
cratic, it can never be anything else. And in this lies its essence and its 
glory. To refer to it as “just secular,” as one speaker in the seminar did, is 
to fail to understand it. 

This is not to say that the participants in this seminar argued for the 
transformation of the public schools into religiously oriented institutions. 
And yet, the implication of this book seems to be that religiously based 
education is superior education. Some readers will very likely agree to this 
as they feel the impact of the storms and tensions which characterize our 
day. There will be some who will deplore, with Dr. Pollard, that “we live 
in an age when our whole civilization has in effect lost the capacity to 
respond to its Judaeo-Christian heritage” and that it would be a happy 
achievement to bring back a keen understanding of “the great Biblical 
themes of grace and providence, of sin and judgment, of the Lordship of 
Christ over history, of the contingency of all created things and moments 
on Him who stands above all creation.’”” (There will be some, of course, 
who will view this as strange language for a physicist to be using, who will 
wonder at the bifurcation of personality which leads a physicist to such 
exhortation, and who will conclude that the human mind is indeed capable 
of remarkable compartmentalization.) Many who do not distinguish too 
sharply the function of education in a pluralistic society will respond affirm. 
atively to Dr. Shepherd’s theory of the educative value of liturgy, drawing, 
as he does, on the history of liturgy in the church as it has exercised its edu- 
cative function and expounding, as he does, his interpretation of the Eucha- 
ristic drama as being an event in which “for once the will of God is done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Others, not only those with the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint, will applaud the persuasively intense manner in which Father 
Murray brings his erudition into play as he describes the encounter of 
Christianity with the intellectual world of Alexandria in the work of Ori- 
gen. Still others will affirm with Father Florovsky, in his provocative paper 
“Faith and Culture,” that the “real root of the modern tragedy is not that 
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people lost convictions but that they deserted Christ,’ and will agree with 
him that what should be recognized by Christians is “that Christian edu- 
cation should include training for the age to come.” (The italics are those 
of the reviewer.) Many will find an echo of their own thoughts in Alan 
Paton when he suggests that morality is dependent on the “knowledge 
and practice of faith,” and will respond to his warmly presented thesis thus 
stated: “All I know is that for myself conduct and faith are locked together 
and that in me a period of faithlessness would inevitably lead to a change of 
conduct.” And while Niebuhr, perhaps the most influential theologian this 
country has yet produced and the most sophisticated of the participants in 
this seminar, does not address himself directly to the problem of education, 
his insistence on the ambiguities of human history and freedom as distin- 
guished from the necessities of the realm of nature will entice many 
readers of this book, as it has swept before it during the last twenty-five 
years many in the field of theology, to the conclusion that education must 
include the development of the consciousness of the inevitability of human 
sin and the necessity for deliverance from this sin through the mysterious 
grace of a forgiving and suffering God. To quote Niebuhr in a charac- 
teristic utterance: “Yet all human freedom contains the possibilities of 
both creativity and destructiveness. Human history is therefore bound to 
develop in both dimensions to the end.” 

Those, however, who are concerned with an answer to the problems of 
education for this age more comprehensive than that which is encompassed 
in the Christian idea of education will be interested in the questions raised 
by Professor Harbison of Princeton. He sees liberal education as having 
developed without special reference to Christianity although interpene- 
trated by Christianity through the course of history. His answer to the 
question ‘‘Can a liberal education be a Christian education?” is a “qualified 
yes” in the sense that liberal education can be “illumined by Christian 
faith,” and he sees the possibility of ‘‘a working reconciliation between 
science and Christianity not unlike that reconciliation between the humani- 
ties and Christianity which was the work of Christian humanism in Eras- 
mus’s day.” In his second question he raises a much sharper issue, namely 
whether “Christian education can be liberal education,” using “liberal” 
in the meaning of “open-minded, above provincialism, receptive to new 
truth, eager for fresh perspectives.” ‘“‘How,” asks Professor Harbison, “‘can 


a Christian education presumably beginning and ending in religious com- 
mitment, possibly be a /iberal education in this sense?” (The italics are 
his.) This is a thorny question. Many early Christians, he points out, in- 
sisted “upon a firmness and precision of belief which would resist all 
erosion by secular philosophy and the natural reason.” And again, in Pro- 
fessor Harbison’s words: ““A mind formed by the constant iteration and 
reiteration of set phrases is restless and disturbed in the presence of new 
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truth. The idea that there is a moral and spiritual value in openness to 
new truth can only appear subversive to such a mentality.” Readers of this 
book will inevitably call to mind the examples of such teaching current 
in this country today—not, hopefully, in public schools—and will realize 
that minds so trained by indoctrination will be impervious to truth which 
may come from another quarter. These questions raised by Professor Harbi- 
son did not loom large in the consideration of the seminar. In fairness to 
him, some of the closing words of his essay should be quoted: “The right 
kind of Christian faith can flood a liberal education with meaning as light 
floods a Flemish painting and gives the scene coherence and significance. 
This right kind of faith will be an adventurous and inquiring faith, com- 
mitted not so much to a particular church, a particular creed, or a particular 
ceremonial as to the person of Christ and to the Kingdom he proclaimed.” 
No assent to this is recorded in the proceedings of the seminar. 

This book will leave many readers in this our time unsatisfied; this was 
the experience of this reviewer. Granted that Christianity arose in an en- 
counter with one of the great cultural crises of history and provided an- 
swers which were functional then, certainly the answers to today’s cul- 
tural crisis cannot be the same answers. Man through science has found 
his environmental and his moral world to be different in essence from ear- 
lier views of that world. There is, therefore, good and sufficient reason to 
think that he should and can move out of old conceptions of himself and his 
world embedded in primitive myth into new and essentially different ideas 
about himself and his world and correspondingly about the kind of education 
necessary for his proper adaptation to the life to which he may have access 
in his world in the coming generations. Science has brought us more than 
powerful instruments for the examination of nature. It provides us with 
a way of thinking about all of the problems which beset us, and we have 
but to understand this method and to utilize it. It shows us that truth as 
singular has little power. On the contrary, the pursuit of truth, moving 
from truth to truth, can be almost all-powerful. The full impact of the 
rise of science upon the world has not as yet been felt or realized. Its 
full resources of method for mankind’s benefit have not yet been exploited. 

Furthermore, it still needs to be demonstrated that there is a special 
cosmic significance in human personality and human history. It is out of 
such a conception that the myths of religion have developed, and this it is 
which apparently drives Niebuhr, with all of his insistence on the proper 
view of myth, to the conclusion that it is only beyond history that history 
finds its fulfillment. The readers of this symposium will be surprised to 
find only one “voice,” so designated without further identification, in one 
of the inter-paper discussions speaking thus: “. . . my feeling is that, 
frankly, I am not very much concerned about the future life; that in my 
school I am very much concerned about what goes on now, and I have a 
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feeling that our task is somehow to grow in spirit through unselfishness 
and through life devoted to the people with whom we are associated.” 
This one lone “voice” speaks for a wholly different view than that repre- 
sented by the main streams of thought in the seminar. There are elements 
in Christianity which could be put to service in the interest of what this 
“voice’’ was referring to. But a reading of the statements of these exponents 
of Christianity in this seminar, Alan Paton excepted—and he is not a 
theologian—encourages doubts as to whether it can or will shake off its 
encumbrances of myth and ritual to this end. 

This reviewer cannot help thinking how much more full-bodied this 
seminar might have been had the participants included a Horace Kallen, 
a V. T. Thayer, an H. J. Muller, or a Julian Huxley. 

EUGENE E, SEUBERT 
Assistant Dean of Admissions 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Walter B. Kolesnik, Mental Discipline in Modern Education. Mad- 
ison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 231. $3.50. 


It has been several years since I have heard even the beginning of a 
debate over mental discipline. Professor Kolesnik points out that some 
contemporary texts on educational psychology no longer include a chapter 
on the subject. At the same time, he insists that the topic of mental 
discipline is very much alive. 

Around the turn of the century, arguments over mental discipline or 
formal discipline (perhaps not quite the same thing) were common, Ex- 
perimental psychologists cast considerable doubt on the possibility of 
mental discipline as interpreted by proponents of Latin and mathematics 
in particular, but, according to Kolesnik, they never succeeded in disprov- 
ing the possibility. Yet the assumptions of practical educators that mental 
discipline is impossible led to great changes in the aims and curricula of 
the public schools. 

Perhaps it is true, as Kolesnik suggests, that educators used the attack 
on mental discipline as a means of rationalizing changes which they felt 
impelled to make in the interest of adjusting education to modern life. 
The development of the “whole personality,” the adjustment of the child 
to society, and the production of well-rounded citizens could hardly be 
accomplished except by the substitution of “practical” and “social” subjects 
for “intellectual” subjects. Whether or not contemporary school children 
are either well adjusted or well developed mentally is not the question. 
The fact is that the substitution did take place, and a chief argument for it 
was the impossibility of mental discipline or mental transfer. 

Undoubtedly, the psychologists did cast considerable doubt on faculty 
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psychology—the idea that “the mind is a substantive reality having a 
number of powers or faculties such as memory, attention, observation, rea- 
soning and will, and that these may be improved individually—as muscles 
are improved—through exercise.” Undoubtedly, much of the teaching 
about the year 1900 engaged students in routine study and failed to open 
windows on the absolute. In other words, it was time for some kind of 
change. Undoubtedly, much teaching even at the present time is hardly 
more than an occupation and end in itself. (I should question whether 
teachers of algebra are wise, as some few whom I know are doing, to em- 
phasize the manipulation of equations and to omit stated problems, and I 
have the feeling that much contemporary science teaching aims at little 
more than the production of technicians.) Undoubtedly, the educators by 
various means and for various reasons either killed off the hard courses 
or set up competitive courses, which they justified as practical or vocational 
or leading to social adjustment when the real justification was that the 
courses were easy. Undoubtedly, the easy courses (on the principle of 
cheap money driving out good money) came to be the means by which 
poor students could pass, mediocre students could win honors, and “good” 
students could loaf. Perhaps no one would any longer defend a course 
merely because it is hard. At the same time, no one has shown how even 
good students can get a real education without serious application. 

In the recent arguments for general or liberal education, a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed on intellectual training. Professor Kolesnik 
identifies this with mental discipline. Up to a point, he is right. On the 
other hand, there seems to me to be a difference—at least in degree— 
between the study of courses for mental or formal discipline and the study 
of courses which make an intellectual approach to the great bodies of 
knowledge, to the solutions of problems, and to the forming of value judg- 
ments in our time. Professor Kolesnik succeeds in harmonizing the Har- 
vatd Report on General Education, Robert Hutchins, and John Dewey in 
the respect that they all “‘accept the possibility of intellectual training and 
agree that a major concern of the school is with mental discipline’ and 
that all accept ‘‘ ‘the development of intelligence able to operate well in 
all fields and to deal with new problems as they arise’ as a primary ob- 
jective of education.” If the disciples of the three schools agree, what a 
gay convention gathering of like-minded and like-motivated people we 
may look forward to! For fear of being an uncomprising and disrupting 
influence, I shall not even suggest where the convention should meet. 


JOHN W. BowyeER 

Professor of English 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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Frank H. Bowles, Report of the President, 1957. The Annual Re- 
port of the College Entrance Examination Board for 1956-57. New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1958. Pp. xiii + 141. 
Paperbound 50¢. 

This Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board covers the activities of the Board for the period extend- 
ing from July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. It is true that reports of this sort 
which are concerned with activities for the year past are out of date before 
the printed copies are available. But in our critical approach to these re- 
ports in retrospect we are to imagine that the future is to be seen as roll- 
ing up from behind us. 

In this latest Report, Mr. Bowles concerns himself with such topics as 
the relationship of the Board with the Educational Testing Service; the 
Seminar on Admissions Information, held at the IBM plant at Endicott, 
New York, September 3-7, 1956; the fourth Colloquium on College Ad- 
missions, held on October 26-30, at Arden House, Harriman, New York; 
the annual and regional meetings of the Board; visitation of schools and 
colleges by Board representatives; Board publications; the College Scholar- 
ship Service; a foreshadowing of what will be contained in the report of 
the Commission on Mathematics; the use of Board tests for purposes of 
guidance; the use of Board tests in admissions; facts relative to the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, the Achievement Tests, and the Tests of Developed 
Ability; the use of Board tests in placement; test administration proce- 
dures; the Advanced Placement Program; research activities of the Board; 
problems relative to Board membership; administration and personnel; 
Board finances; and a brief discussion of “Prospects Ahead—A Look at 
the Future.” There are also the usual statistical tables and rosters of names, 
giving information on such subjects as the numbers of candidates tested, 
the number of score reports sent to specific schools, the location of College 
Board testing centers throughout the United States and abroad, the person- 
nel of the various Board Committees, the names of the Board officers and 
trustees, and other factual information considered essential for a full re- 
porting of the activities for the year concerned. 

There is much in these annual reports that is always of general interest 
and value to registrars, admissions officers, and the college counselors in our 
secondary schools; but, in this present report such readers should find of 
particular interest and value the sections on “Visitation of Schools and 
Colleges,” “Publications,” “The Program of Tests,” the “Advanced Place- 
ment Program,” and “Research.” 

In their program of school visitation, Board representatives have visited 
approximately 60 secondary schools in the Cleveland and Chicago areas. 
These visits have been fruitful in supplying many insights into the needs 
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and desires of both the secondary schools and the colleges. Mr. Bowles 
states: 

“Schools want and need more information about test interpretation on 
both the junior and senior class levels. They want more information about 
the characteristics of the freshman classes at the colleges to which they 
send their students, as well as more information about how colleges use 
test scores in admissions, placement, and counseling. Unfortunately, fear 
is paramount in the minds of many school people that the tests are the sole 
criterion of the admissibility of students.” 

In the past, the scores made by students on tests taken during their 
junior year of secondary school could be released to students as well as to 
the schools, but the scores on tests taken during the senior year were to be 
held in confidence by the schools and not released to students. ‘For a 
number of years the controversial issue of open score reporting to candi- 
dates, final as well as preliminary, has been under discussion at meetings 
of the Board and in committees.”’ A new ruling of the Board now makes 
it possible for the release of scores made by students on tests taken during 
the senior year as well as on those taken during the junior year. Effective, 
therefore, with the tests to be administered in December of 1958, “‘colleges 
and schools” will have “complete discretion in the release of score in- 
formation to their enrolled students.” These test scores serve a dual 
purpose: they are not only a helpful factor in the admissions process, but 
they can also be extremely helpful to counselors and students alike in the 
matter of wise guidance leading to a realistic understanding of the colleges 
to which the student concerned might apply with at least an even chance 
of being accepted. But in this latter connection, Mr. Bowles writes: 

“The subject of the use of the tests in guidance cannot be concluded 
without noting again that no test scores, however exact, will be really 
useful for the advisement of secondary school students unless counselors 
have information concerning the actual extent to which test scores affect 
admissions decisions of particular colleges. It is to be noted with pleasure 
and hope that at least a few colleges now seem inclined to reveal their actual 
standards of admission to the schools and that counselors are becoming 
increasingly sophisticated in supplying these data for themselves where 
they are not otherwise available.” 

In spite of the press and magazine accounts about the crowded condi- 
tion of our colleges, the fact remains that for a number of years to come 
the good student will be able to gain admission to a good college, which 
may not, however, always be the college of his first choice. It is also true 
that a number of good colleges have not reached their quota of entering 
freshmen by the time that the results of the May test of the Board have 
been reported. The traditional summer testing date in August having 
proved inadequate for the needs of such institutions, a special summer 
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rental plan for the Scholastic Aptitude Test was tried out experimentally 
in 1957. “In general, this plan provides that a single form of the SAT be 
made available to colleges for administration upon two specific dates in 
each of the months of June, July, August, and September.” This arrange- 
ment for tests that can be given at intervals over the summer months has 
been found to fill such a real need that “it is expected that the Board will 
be asked to adopt the plan as a regular part of the testing program and 
to eliminate the August series entirely.” 

The Advanced Placement Program has met with a particularly enthusi- 
astic reception. “At the end of its second year under College Board 
auspices, the Advanced Placement Program stands in the encouraging 
position of having won the support of a great many people who want to 
do something beyond the ordinary in the education of America’s youth.” 
Under proper conditions, the student’s last year in secondary school can 
easily prove to be his most valuable and rewarding one. The Advanced 
Placement Program serves not only as a spur to the good student of senior 
standing to put forth his maximum efforts, but also as a means for en- 
couraging and improving the articulation between the colleges and our 
secondary schools. 

Mr. Bowles explains that, even after prolonged consideration of the 
subject, the problem of multiple applications still awaits appropriate solu- 
tion. It seems, to this reviewer at least, that this is a problem which will 
remain unsolved until such time as more colleges and universities elect 
to adopt a policy of notifying their applicants earlier than they now do as 
to the acceptance, probable acceptance, or rejection of their application. 
The policy, on the part of some institutions, of not notifying students 
definitely one way or another until some time late in April or May of their 
senior year is merely another way of encouraging multiple applications. In 
many of the discussions of this subject, the colleges bemoan the number of 
“ghost” applications in their files, and the secondary schools bemoan the 
time and expense they have been put to in the making out of the duplicate 
transcripts; but the peace of mind of the individual applicant, whose edu- 
cational future happens to be the issue at stake, becomes little more than a 
still small voice that goes unheard in the louder lamentations over the 
“ghosts.” 

The test score is but one of several factors which an average admissions 
office takes into account in the processing of a student’s application for 
admission. There are such related matters as the applicant’s rank in class, 
the pattern of high school studies, the recommendation furnished by the 
principal or headmaster of the secondary school, the student’s selection of 
courses for the senior year, and the usual intangibles. But of these factors, 
as Mr. Benno G. Fricke has pointed out in his article, “How Colleges 
Should Pick Their Students,” in the Winter 1958 issue of the College 
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Board Review, the rank in class and the test score are two of the surest 
criteria for the prediction of success in college. As Mr. Fricke states: ‘“The 
formula which I believe gives the best assessment of a student's qualifica- 
tions for college is obtained by giving a weight of one third to tested 
aptitude and of two thirds to rank in the high school graduating class. Very 
briefly, the ‘college qualification rank’ of each applicant would be obtained 
by multiplying his high school percentile rank by two and adding this to 
his percentile rank on a scholastic aptitude test (where norms are estab- 
lished on a sample of all high school graduating seniors in the country) ; 
this sum divided by three would be the applicant’s college qualification 
rank.” In view of evidence such as this, it is obvious that more of our 
secondary schools will find themselves confronted with the obligation of 
assigning their students at least an approximate rank in class at the be- 
ginning of their seventh semester of residence as well as at the beginning 
of the eighth. The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Board is, as its 
name implies, a test of one’s aptitude for college studies. There is no 
convincing reason for not encouraging good students to take this test at a 
date earlier than January or February or March of their senior year in 
secondary school, and there is no logical reason, other than the factor of 
the cost involved, for the secondary schools not to assign rank in class to 
their students at the beginning of their seventh semester. It is just possible, 
also, that the expense for an earlier ranking of students might be less costly 
than the expenses which are involved in the preparation of so many dupli- 
cate transcripts. 

Mr. Bowles discusses the matter of an earlier date for an examination in 
connection with his remarks relative to the Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
“Some school officials,” he states, “have felt that a spring administration 
of the SQT would represent an encroachment by the colleges upon the 
work of the senior secondary school to an extent which would virtually 
eliminate the importance of the final year.” One presumes that in the minds 
of school officials such as these this same sort of fear would accompany the 
use by an admissions office of the score made by a good student on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test taken in the March or May of the student’s junior 
year. A fear of this sort, however, is not only unfounded; it is also pre- 
cisely the sort of fear in the minds of some schoolmen which keeps fear 
alive in the minds of college-bound boys and girls, and thus serves as 
excellent fuel to the fire of multiple applications. 

One wonders whether this problem of multiple applications is, after all, 
quite so difficult of solution as it currently seems to be. Encouraging straws 
ate in the proverbial wind. Isn’t it just possible that the most important 
ingredient in the ultimate solution of this problem will be found in the 
mutual willingness on the part of the colleges and universities and on the 
part of the secondary schools to stop thinking about their own problems 
and traditional procedures long enough to give some little attention to the 
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problems of the bright boys and girls whose peace of mind and educational 
future happen, in the last analysis, to be the primary issues involved ? 
W.G. B. 


College Admissions 5: Planning College Policy for the Critical 
Decade Ahead. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1958. Pp. vii + 116. $3.00. 


It is difficult to find a more timely or pertinent topic than the planning 
of college admission policy for the next ten years. The report of the fifth 
annual College Board Admissions Colloquium, which contains the papers 
delivered at that meeting, is a most stimulating point of departure for a 
college administration to consider in seeking to establish or re-evaluate 
admissions policy for the critical period ahead. 

In outline the publication discusses such areas as the future demand for 
college graduates, variety in types of colleges, variety in students, what 
colleges may do concerning prediction of enrollment, finances, faculty, and 
space utilization. It closes with four case studies centered around four hypo- 
thetical institutions of distinctive type and the development of a policy for 
these four institutions by participants in the colloquium. 

In the first paper, Dr. Seymour Harris raises the controversial question 
as to the possibility that the demand for college graduates may not be as 
great in the future as has been predicted by most prognosticators. He states 
that the relative financial gains to college graduates will be less in the 
future than has been true in the past and that also there will be a decrease 
in the financial gains to professional persons. The theme of his presentation 
is essentially that the colleges will need to emphasize the larger values of 
higher education in the future as opposed to the vocational aspects and 
that the demand for a college education may not be as great as is being 
widely predicted. 

The second paper, entitled “How Colleges Differ,” delivered by Profes- 
sor Everett C. Hughes, presents as its theme the relationship between 


appearance and reality and the difference in the relationship of the two°\; 


among the various educational institutions in the United States. He dis- 

cusses the student culture and the influence which these concepts exert in. 
and on the institution. He contends that the colleges need to examine quite 

carefully the student culture existing in their institution and then seek by 

conscientious effort to create new student images and a new student culture 

as needed. It appears to this writer that Professor Hughes points up the 

significant institutional shortcoming of research and study on students and 

their attitudes. 

Appropriately, Dr. Frank Bowles’s paper, entitled “Intangibles in Ad- 
missions Planning,” followed that of Professor Hughes. Dr. Bowles dealt 
with the problem of the candidate’s attitude toward colleges, the factors 
affecting a student’s self-evaluation, and the general representation of a 
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college. Dr. Bowles concludes on the optimistic note that colleges can do 
a great deal in the future to eliminate the intangibles and the guess work 
in admissions work. 

As an attendant at the colloquium, it must be said that Professor Paul 
Engle, the poet, delivered an extremely inspiring and stimulating paper 
which was a plea for the “overleaping”’ mind and the expression of fear 
that colleges favor “balanced” students. He states that we need to look for 
“minds” and not skills and to be tolerant of divergent thinking. 

In a highly technical paper concerning statistics, Dr. John Stecklein 
discussed three statistical methods of predicting college enrollments. In 
looking to the future, he states that better predictions and more co- 
operative planning concerning these problems are needed. 

In a dynamic way, President John D. Millett states that “Colleges Must 
and Can Be More Efficient.” He states that a positive attitude is needed, 
that we can and will find ways of meeting the challenge of more students, 
and that there must be a willingness to try and use new methods and ways 
in education. He presents several specific proposals concerning these matters 
which, in many cases, challenge some traditional points of view on 
education. 

In one of the most practical papers presented at the colloquium, Dean 
Vernon Alden first presents three major economic changes which he fore- 
sees in the immediate years ahead, and against this background he states 
that each institution must clearly define its educational objectives, and 
then proceed to seek ways and means of best serving these objectives. He 
mentions such things as the need to have the student bear most of the cost 
of his education, and the need for cost reduction in the operation of the 
institution. 

In the closing paper, Dean Edward K. Graham states clearly that the ad- 
missions officer or registrar is central to the initiation of planning for the 
educational institution. He states further that the admissions policy cannot 
be separated from institutional policy and that each institution should have 
an admissions policy practice committee closely tied in and related to the 
central planning for the institution. 

The case studies undertaken and presented in the colloquium report are 
interesting in that each of them will include some aspects related to an 
educational institution, and the approach in solving these problems will 
be of interest to all admissions officers. 

In summary, the report of the colloquium presents much good food for 
thought from which any admissions officer or registrar would find himself 
both concerned and stimulated. 

W. L. BRINKLEY, JR. 
Assistant Registrar, Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Robert E. Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students. 
Bulletin 1958, No. 1, of the Office of Education, U. S$. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. Pp. xiii + 177. 65¢. 

The motivating reason behind the issuance of this excellent monograph 
is found in the belief that “acuity of hindsight can contribute to the acuity 
of foresight.” Its purpose is to seek out the factors which govern the 
retention, withdrawal, and transfer of students enrolled in this helter- 
skelter complexity called the American system of higher education. High- 
lighted are such items as the individual characteristics of students, their 
rank in high school class coupled with their placement tests results, their 
field of major interest, as well as geographical and economic factors which 
would bear most strongly on the interpretation of their case. This work is 
not just another repetition of the many surveys that have heretofore been 
made in this area of contemporary concern. For the first time a compre- 
hensive analysis has been made, emphasizing the impact of these factors 
in combination. Of especial interest is the fact that the author has focused 
careful attention on the implications involved and has gone to great depth 
in investigating all of the submitted data. 

Because student withdrawals represent an appalling waste of a high 
percentage of this nation’s brain power, every effort should be made to 
explore this potential so that it may best be helped to its proper maturity. 
According to the findings of this survey, only 60 per cent of those students 
who enter college eventually receive their degree, although fewer than 40 
per cent of this number graduate from the place of learning they first chose. 

Those who transfer do so mainly because of “general dissatisfaction.” 
This given reason was “highest among students who transferred from 
technological institutions and second highest among transfers from teach- 
ets colleges. . . . Transfers from private church-related institutions ex- 
pressed less general dissatisfaction than transfers from publicly controlled 
institutions and far less than was reported by transfers from privately 
controlled institutions independent of church.” Other pertinent reasons 
include a change in curricular interest, the desire to be (closer to the) 
home, the financial need (to attend a less costly campus), and low scho- 
lastic achievement. 

Among male students, military service, economic difficulty, and a loss 
of interest in further study are the most often given reasons for withdraw- 
ing from school. Women students list marriage as the first cause for 
dropping out. This is followed closely by full-time job opportunities, and 
personal financial problems. The majority of additional reasons, for both 
sexes, refer to individual difficulties and deficiencies rather than to a lack 
of or deficiency in the college of enrollment, 
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Students rated favorably those services performed by administrative offi- 
cials and rated most poorly the failure of the schools to provide better 
opportunities for academic and personal adjustment. In this latter area, 
students were nearly unanimous in expressing their low opinion of the 
guidance, counseling, and orientation services of the nation’s colleges at 
the faculty and departmental level. It would seem justifiable, therefore, to 
begin stimulating instructional staff members to a greater realization of the 
fact “that students consider classroom teaching to be only a part of their 
job,” and “that social contacts with students are an indispensable part of 
teaching.” 

EDWARD M. Stout, Registrar 
De Paul University, Chicago 


Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, Costs of Attending College: A 
Study of Student Expenditures and Sources of Income. Bulletin 1957, 
No. 9, of the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1957. Pp. v + 91. 45¢. 

This convenient and useful report analyzes the educational and living 
costs of 15,316 students who attended 110 colleges in 41 states during 
the 1952-53 school year. 

The many tables, graphs, and charts carry a great deal of statistical data 
on the sources of income and expenditures of college students. Any attempt 
to relate the data to a specific institution for comparative purposes will be 
fraught with frustration and futility. 

The publication should be brought to the attention of those who 
finance, govern, and administer colleges and universities, as, in the words 
of the authors, “Financing higher education for a growing number of 
young men and women in the face of steadily rising costs is becoming a 
crucial problem in this country.” 

The survey documents the known fact that parents, relatives, and stu- 
dents provide the major source of money for student expenditure, 86.8 
per cent of the total. The remaining 13.2 per cent, according to the report, 
comes from the following sources: scholarships, 5 per cent; veterans and 
vocational rehabilitation programs, 5 per cent; loans, 1 per cent; miscel- 
laneous sources, 2.2 per cent. 

In an attempt to justify the findings on the costs of attending college in 
1952-53 and the present rate of expenditures, the U.S. Office of Education 
made an interesting comparison of the costs in 1940 and 1957 by using 
the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which stood at 
59.5 in January 1940 and at 117.8 at the beginning of 1957. The cost of 
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living doubled in this period, and in items such as food, clothing, shelter, 
and travel, the costs actually were more than doubled. During the period 
from 1952 to 1957, tuition and fees increased 89 per cent in public col- 
leges and 83 per cent in private colleges. The corrected student expendi- 
tures for 1957 could stand at approximately double the cost of the 1940 
costs for attending a particular institution. 

The authors state that the report is not concerned with such related 
issues as, “each state should provide suitable programs of higher education 
that are as free of cost to the individuals as the public school now is,” or 
“students should be charged the total cost of their education directly,” or 
the current practice of dividing educational costs between the student and 
the general public. However, they freely admit that “their viewpoints” on 
matters and philosophic assumptions such as these “may have affected to 
some extent the presentation of the material.” 

The data in the various tables and graphs are probably much more valu- 
able for discussing basic questions on the general problem than they are 
for comparative purposes, institution by institution, whether public or 
private. One could not challenge the facts presented, although some of the 
details in the tables and graphs, as well as the interpretive material, would 
not stand severe scrutiny. 

The authors undoubtedly did not have in mind a survey that could or 
should be used by an institution to compare its costs with other institu- 
tions. The survey, rather, would appear to have been designed with a view 
toward assembling a variety of significant educational facts for educational, 
political, and economic leaders to be able to draw upon when presenting 
arguments for particular purposes. The basic questions outlined by the 
authors are as follows: 

1. What part of the cost of providing higher education do students pay ? 

2. What is happening to the ideal of tuition-free, public higher edu- 
cation ? 

3. Is the basis sound for charging out-of-state fees? 

4. Is the movement to amortize college building costs from student fees 
sound ? 

5. Is the friendly, co-operative relationship between public and private 
colleges and universities endangered by the present trend in financ- 
ing? 

6. Should the co-operative ‘‘work-study plan” be more widely utilized? 

7. Is the public sufficiently aware of the basic issues involved in full 
utilization of the brain power of the nation? 

CLAUDE SIMPSON 
Director of Admissions and Registrar 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
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Tyrus Hillway, The American Two-Y ear College. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xi + 258. $3.75. 

If myriad admissions and records problems have dulled your educational 
missionary spirit temporarily, prescribe for yourself soon an hour or two 
of Tyrus Hillway, writing zestfully on this, his favorite subject. 

Hillway has the sort of discontent with things as they are which has 
often been labeled divine. He feels about American education as most 
registrars and admissions officers do: it ought to be so much more effective 
than it is. His discontent is stimulating, however, because he resolves the 
feeling in 258 pages of practical idealism on how American education 
should be improved by more and better two-year college institutions. 

No adverse criticism of the four-year college appears in this sound and 
sensible compilation of the know-how for planning and administering the 
junior college. Hillway takes the positive approach: “It is the special type 
of opportunity offered by the two-year institution, and not the traditional 
four-year program, whose extension appears most necessary at the present 
stage of our educational history.” 

One of the numerous studies cited points out that one-fourth of our 
young people who live within 10 miles of a college are attending college 
the first year after they graduate from a high school. But among the youth 
who live more than 25 miles from a college, the ratio is one in seven. 

As the spokesman for a small army of his colleagues in the junior college 
field, Hillway gives these rules of thumb for convenient community-serving 
two-year colleges: the geographical area to be served should have a radius 
of about 15 to 20 miles, its population should be no less than about 
15,000, the high school enrollment in the immediate area should amount 
to at least 1,000 students, and the minimum enrollment in the college-to-be 


should not be less than 200 full-time students. The people in that area ... 


should want the institution to be there enough to tax themselves to pay 
for it, and the college-to-be should not duplicate an adequate existing 
educational service. 

Once a survey by the people concerned (with expert assistance) has 
resulted in the establishment of the two-year community college, the 
curriculum should be tailored specifically to suit that community; the 
offerings should include adult education, general education, training for 
the vocations, training for the semiprofessions, and college preparatory 
work—according to the needs of the individuals concerned. 

To find out the individual needs of the citizens of that community, Hill- 
way counsels all-out guidance efforts. These services would include accurate 
occupational information, psychological testing, and professional counsel- 
ing, not only for the prospective students but for the community as a 


whole. 
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The admissions officer has an important place in Hillway’s hierarchy of 
servants to the community in its two-year college: ‘The admissions officer 
really takes the first important step toward the proper guidance of the 
student. . . . He often serves the student best by sending him elsewhere.” 

Since Roy E. Carson, Registrar of Colorado State College, was called 
upon by faculty colleague Hillway for advice on records and record- 
keeping, AACRAO is well and favorably represented. The recommenda- 
tions include every point made by the Transcript Adequacy Committee, 
in which Mr. Carson has had a working interest from the outset 12 
years ago. 

To admissions officers in four-year colleges, one of the more thought- 
provoking passages in this book is that in which Hillway cites a study of 
1,177 students transferring to senior colleges after having concluded so- 
called “terminal” courses in community colleges. Forty-six per cent of them 
succeeded in obtaining better-than-average grades in the university. Only 
16 per cent received grades below the average. ‘On the basis of this and 
other evidence,” Hillway concludes, ‘we may safely say that academic 
success in the upper years of college depends more on ability and willing- 
ness to learn than upon the precise nature of the program studied in the 
lower years.” 

The word “terminal” is a misnomer, Hillway says. He thinks it should 
be defined only as “‘chiefly vocation training for the semiprofessions” which 
require two years or less of college preparation. But scholar Hillway is 
too well balanced to advocate the two-year institution for everyone: “For 
the student who is absolutely certain that he desires four years of college 
or more, the standard four-year program still would seem to be the correct 
choice.” 

Disagreeing with Hillway on some of his generalizations from the 
literature of the American two-year college won’t be difficult, and it may 
even be illuminating. Surely, however, your discontent with educational 
things-as-they-are will be sharpened by two hours of thinking alongside this 
practical philosopher. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 

Registrar and Associate Professor 
St. Cloud State College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Brian Holmes, American Criticism of American Education: A 
British Point of View. The Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures. Col- 
umbus: The College of Education, The Ohio State University, 1957. 
Pp. 93. $1.00. 


American Criticism of American Education: A British Point of View 
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is a learned defense of American education, made many months before 
the Russians began contaminating the blue empyrean with their sputniks. 
It is a volume of two lectures: I, ‘A Theory of Criticism: ‘Anti-Intellectual- 
ism’ and the Public Schools,” and II, “Professionalism and the Control of 
Education.” The author, Professor Brian Holmes, is a member of the 
faculty of the Institute of Education in the University of London. A dis- 
tinguished scholar in the field of comparative education, Professor Holmes 
spent the years 1955 and 1956 teaching in this country, on invitation of 
the Univerity of Illinois. He was invited by The Ohio State University to 
deliver the eleventh pair of papers in the annual Boyd H. Bode Memorial 
Lectures. The lectures were given on July 11 and 12, 1956, and were issued 
in printed form by The College of Education, in Ohio State University, 
in 1957. 

As Mr. Holmes remarks at the outset: ‘“The subject of my papers is vast, 
extremely interesting, and yet very complex.’’ It is well to keep this intro- 
ductory warning in mind, because this is not the sort of volume that can 
be read with an economy of fixations per line. 

Mr. Holmes was a visiting scholar at the University of Illinois at the 
time Mr. Bestor was presenting his vigorous criticism of American educa- 
tion through his Educational Wastelands and his more imposing Restora- 
tion of Learning. One surmises that a principal reason prompting Mr. 
Holmes to concern his two Bode Memorial Lectures with a defense of 
American education was his fundamental disagreement with critics of 
American education such as Bestor, Lynd, and Hutchins. But a perusal of 
the 76 Footnotes to Lecture I and of the 50 Footnotes to Lecture II will 
show that Mr. Bestor was the one with whom Mr. Holmes found himself 
in disagreement most often. 

Mr. Holmes contends that one of the great virtues of the American 
educational system has been its elasticity: its ability to adjust itself ap- 
propriately to the pressures and urgencies of changing conditions and new 
times. “The whole transition in America from the Jeffersonian political 
ideology to that of Jackson was as important as the struggle for the 
common school.” The westward movements, the steady flow of immigrants 
from many lands, the movement of population from the rural areas to the 
cities, and the trend toward specialization, have all been changes in the 
social and economic life of America which called for accompanying 
changes in the educational structure. In the search for guidance and direc- 
tion, early educational statesmen like Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and 
W. T. Harris, looked to Europe for inspiration, but they all warned against 
an uncritical acceptance of foreign practices. ““The gradual growth of the 
free common school which girls and boys alike attended under the political 
ideology of Jackson, the administrative genius of Mann, and the pressure 
of events is something for which America should be grateful.” And it 
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follows that we “should be grateful” also for an educational structure 
which has been able to adjust itself to ‘the pressure of events” appropri- 
ately. 

In European countries, on the other hand, tradition dies hard, and the 
educational structure has remained largely static. As Mr. Holmes states: 
“The removal from the school system of a selective or dual secondary- 
school structure, at least for the compulsory attendance age, is the most 
pressing educational problem, not only in England, but in most European 
countries today. For many years political theorists, eager to reduce class 
barriers and improve social cohesion, have argued in favor of the common 
school. Since the Second World War, proposals for reform in England, 
France, and Denmark have centered around this issue, but powerful vested 
interests are strongly opposed to the common school, no doubt because of 
its fundamental significance. The chief argument used against it is that a 
common or comprehensive school would inevitably result in the lowering 
of academic standards.” But as Mr. Holmes goes on to show, this specious 
argument about a “lowering of academic standards” loses its luster upon 
unimpassioned analysis. “In Europe at least,’ Mr. Holmes states, “the 
failure of educational systems to change has been a serious contributory 
factor in her past and present ills. Fundamentally, the weakness has been 
due to the failure to invest in the education of the majority rather than 
in that of an intellectually gifted minority.” 

One of the most annoying habits of many of those who extol the virtues 
of European education to the disparagement of the American is that they 
do not base their comparisons on comparable evidence. And Mr. Holmes, 
by the way, is not the only one to remind us how dangerously misleading 
comparisons can be when based on facts which are not comparable. This 
is a point which has also been made with telling force by Mr. Byron S. 
Hollinshead, in his article, “Is European Education Better?” in the April 
1958 issue of The Educational Record. As Mr. Hollinshead there states: 

“If observations comparing European and American education are to be 
useful, then it is of first importance to know something of the scope of 
what is being compared. If we can assume that the end of the sixteenth 
year is a good point to compare percentages of young people in secondary 
school, then we find that at that point approximately 70 per cent of the 
American age group is in school compared with 10 per cent of the age 
group in England and France. At college age, about 25 per cent of the 
American age group is attending compared with 5 to 6 per cent of the 
European group.” And Mr. Hollinshead continues: “In other words, in the 
United States, some seven times as many of the age group attend high 
school and at least five times as many attend college as in Europe. Or, to 
think of it another way, we have almost as many students in the national 
honor societies in our high schools, and in Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and 
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Phi Kappa Phi in our colleges as Europe has in its entire student bodies. 
If comparisons are to be made, perhaps it is only the students in our honor 
groups who should be compared with the total European group.” 

The American critics of American education have failed to understand 
the importance of the school as a social institution, which is influenced by, 
and in turn influences, other institutions. The “economic productivity” of a 
country, its “occupational mobility, social cohesion, and political stability 
are affected by the whole educational structure.” Mr. Holmes supports this 
point with statements such as the following: 

“The standards maintained in England through examinations have kept 
the proportion of university students per head of population lower there 
than anywhere else in Europe. And yet . . . our economy urgently needs a 
much larger educational middle class, more engineers, more scientists, 
more technicians, and more professional administrators.” Moreover: “The 
selective schools, the restricted curriculum, the methods of training teach- 
ers in Europe have all contributed to the present problems of Western 
democracies. In particular, the great attention paid to the ‘intellectual’ 
education of an élite, the originators, rather than to all of those who are 
called upon to judge, has, in my view, been a source of great weakness. 
The political danger of creating an élite through the operation of a com- 
pulsory school system by paying particular attention to the ‘gifted’ child 
is that, once the élite has been formed, it may be very difficult to break. 
If the basis of training for its members is rational intellectualism, the 
possibilities of their coming to agreement on difficult political matters may 
be remote. This, at least, is one contributory factor in the apparent 
instability of French parliamentary government. If vocationalism is held 
in disdain, there is a danger that the scholars will absolve themselves of 
responsibility by withdrawing from the world of affairs, as happened in 
Germany in many cases. I have no doubt that if there is truth in the remark 
that the United States has been left with ‘neither a permanent social class, 
nor a definable intellectual class,’ the educational system which has emerged 
over the last hundred years has helped to bring this about. It is possible 
that social and intellectual fluidity is one of America’s greatest sources of 
democratic strength.” 

There are, of course, weaknesses in the American educational structure. 
But as Mr. Holmes states in this connection: “From my observations, read- 
ings, and personal experiences, men and women working in the field of 
education in America are acutely conscious of its defects and are constantly 
attempting to solve the many problems it presents more adequately.” Mr. 
Holmes continues: ‘To dismiss the American achievement by saying that 
at first, understandably, the emphasis was on quantity, but that now it 
should be on quality, is to underrate the influence of the school structure 
on social life. Class structure, occupational mobility, economic prosperity, 
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political stability, social cohesion and awareness, and the size of the 
‘cultivated class’ are all affected by it. These are the criteria by which 
American education should be judged.” And antithetically, if the Ameri- 
can critics of American education would evaluate the effectiveness of the 
European educational structure in the light of these same criteria, they 
would see that American education stands out as superior. 

W. G. B. 


Robert Hendry Mathewson, A Strategy for American Education. 
New York; Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xv + 296. $5.00. 


If there is any healthy symptom in regard to the current debates over 
the aims and accomplishments of American education (as shown in the 
firecrackers exploded within the educational circles by release of the sput- 
niks), then it is due to the realization that “the need for exploring new 
avenues in education has long seemed apparent.” 

Breathing fire into some of his pages, and in the way of a modern 
Savanarola, Dr. Mathewson takes quite a critical and askance view of the 
current situation in society and education. On the wings of a psycho-social 
theory of education, the author approaches his theme from the standpoint 
of individual and social needs, He develops his “individual-social” theory 
of education by examining individual development and the nature of the 
self, social development and the democratic process, interrelations of indi- 
vidual and social development, and implications of theory for education. 
He then focuses on education for individual and social development and 
concludes by analyzing ‘Toward an Educative Society”—the road before 
us, the social setting, education as a major social force, democracy: the 
educative society. Basically, this volume is one of the many blueprints for 
the need to promote functionalism in a free democratic society, with the 
author proclaiming that such aims are necessary for the projection of edu- 
cation for the survival of man. 

Dr. Mathewson is the proponent of his conviction that the democratic 
process is a means of social progress. Who can argue with him that schol- 
arly competence is important and that “in the realm of values, attitude 
and trait development, education may find its most influential context’’? 
In a nutshell, his program “‘is to help the person to know what he is, what 
he is doing, and why.” By utilizing the more recently available knowledge 
derived from the behavioral sciences (biology, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology), the author hopes for a “conservative revolution” which would 
settle once and for all the sniping underground and open warfare between 
“essentials” and “progressives.” We can even forgive Dr. Mathewson for 
leaning just a little bit too much, in his references, to the “educationalist”’ 
trench warfare, and neglecting, in several minor respects, the point of view 
of the “sociologists of education” (not the educational sociologist!). In 
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short, this is one of the most provocative books of the recent months, 
calling our imperative need to revise our thinking because of the impera- 
tives laid down by the growing critical eruptions of our times. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Chairman 

Departments of Sociology and Political Science 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Margaret Bennett with the collaboration of Molly Lewin, Getting 
the Most Out of College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. ii + 219. Paper $2.75. Cloth $3.95. 

The purpose of this book is thus described by the author in the Preface: 
“One of the vital services of higher education is to help students discover 
their talents and take full advantage of their opportunities in college to 
prepare to use their assets in the service of their country and of mankind. 
This book has been written as an aid in this phase of a college personnel 
program. It is a response to many requests for material suited to the 
numerous short-term orientation programs, and is based upon the assump- 
tion that group approaches to orientation will be closely integrated with 
counseling.” 

The book consists of seven chapters, as follows: ‘Getting Acquainted,” 
“What Are You Looking For?”’, “Learning to Learn,” “Learning Self 
Direction,” “Learning About Yourself,” “Charting a Life Plan,” and 
“Developing a Life Philosophy.” 

The general point of view is that of the modern personnel psychologist, 
specializing in guidance of college students. The language of the book is 
simple, directed to the student who reads the book for his personal benefit, 
and is not unduly cluttered with educational clichés. While specifically 
designed as a guide for the orientation of college students to their college 
life, the basic principles enunciated are of such general applicability that 
the book may be read with profit by any person approaching adulthood, 
whether attending college or not. 

All colleges make some effort to “orient” their students. Orientation 
may be brief or more extended, but is generally based on the idea that the 
student must be oriented to himself and his own capabilities, to the world 
about him and its opportunities, and to his college and the educational 
facilities available therein to him. A task of such magnitude can hardly be 
accomplished in a few days prior to the opening of a school year. Possibly 
the normal college experience itself, without conscious organization toward 
this end, may accomplish the type of orientation described. However, an 
organized orientation program continuing over a longer period of time 
may be more successful in directing the attention of students toward these 
particular ends. This volume could be used as a guide in such an orienta- 
tion course of program. 
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An excellent discussion and interpretation of the objectives of general 
liberal education are found in Chapter II. Sound advice is also given in this 
chapter regarding the importance of good grades: “While you are at col- 
lege, learning is your business. Doing well at your studies is one way of 
proving to yourself and to others that, once you are going to do something, 
you can get the job done. All through life you are going to be judged by 
your performance. In your college life, a record of good scholarship is your 
way of demonstrating that you can perform.” It is refreshing to find a 
statement such as this to use against the arguments sometimes heard con- 
cerning the importance of student activities. 

Chapter III is particularly significant. Miss Bennett first says: “Learning 
is your number one job while you are at college. Perhaps more important 
than any body of information you may acquire about any specific subject 
are the skills you can perfect in learning to learn.” She then presents a 
number of clearly written paragraphs covering the techniques of study, 
organization of study time, use of the library, and problem-solving pro- 
cedures. 

The remaining chapters develop the general idea of building a life plan 
to provide for three major fields of interest and activity: work, through 
vocational pursuits; play, through recreational and avocational life; and 
love, through family life and home. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of supplemental references, and at the 
end of the book is an elaborate bibliography of motion pictures and film 
strips that bear generally on the subject at hand. Those visual aids are 
divided roughly into three categories, “College Life and You,” “Study 
Habits and Skills,” and “Your Personality and Philosophy.” Unfortunately, 
a good many of the films in the first category are highly promotional, and 
may not provide an impartial treatment of the material. 

This book should be available in the campus book store, for students 
to browse through, and possibly buy, at the time they purchase text books. 
It is printed in a paper cover, which should indicate that the cost would 
not be excessive. 

In many respects, this book is an interesting sequel to How To Plan for 
College and What To Do When You Get There, by John W. McReynolds, 
which was commented on by this reviewer in an earlier issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY. 

Registrars who have some responsibility for the orientation programs 
on their own campuses will find this book helpful. Those who are appre- 
hensive about “what the personnel people are up to” should also become 
acquainted with the material in Getting the Most Out of College. 

JAMEs K. HittT 

Director of Admissions and Registrar 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Sg TENEMENT ~~ 
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Lawrence Frank Pisani, The Italian in America: A Social Study and 
History. New York: Exposition Press, 1957. Pp. 293. $3.50. 


This history and social study will meet a need for a popular account of 
the Italian experience in America. To analyze the role of the Italians in 
American history is indeed a formidable challenge whether one is doing 
descriptive history or analytical sociology; but to reduce a mass of materials 
covering millions of Italo-Americans over a period of three hundred years 
down to a well-organized and nontechnical synthesis, makes the problem 
of writing all the more difficult, for this is a book aimed at the layman and 
not the professional historian or sociologist. However, Professor Pisani 
has risen to the challenge, and has produced within the short space of some 
three hundred pages a smoothly flowing story, accurate in detail, and often 
moving in its appeal to the heart. 

The story of Italian immigration to America is as old as the nation 
itself, states the author. It begins with the participation in American affairs 
early in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by Italian navigators, ex- 
plorers, missionaries, craftsmen, artisans, and entrepreneurs. Italians also 
contributed to the building of colonial America and to the Revolutionary 
War effort; however, it wasn’t until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that we began to get what might properly be called an Italian 
contribution to American culture. This came as a result of the migration 
from Italy of professional persons who brought with them not only their 
skills and their abilities but also their profound love for music, painting, 
and sculpturing. These immigrants came in discrete numbers as first, but 
they became America’s teachers of art and music, and it was they who 
brought grand opera from Italy and made it a fundamental part of 
American culture. 

After treating the early beginnings of Italian migration in the first two 
chapters, the author turns his attention in the remaining seventeen chapters 
to the hundreds of thousands of Italians who came to America at the turn 
of the century as part of the mass migration wave which spread all over 
southern and eastern Europe. These Italian immigrants came from all over 
Italy, and they represented every profession and social class, but the bulk 
of them were from the south, and, in the main, they were skilled and 
unskilled laborers and peasant farmers. 

What created this mass exodus from Italy? What made these workers 
and peasants leave the family, the land, and the village they loved so 
much? Professor Pisani handles this phase of the Italian story with a deep 
understanding of Italian history. The depiction of life in Italy at the time 
of the mass migration movement is superb, and this old-world background 
is related in a very clear manner to the problems of adjustment upon arrival 
in America. These chapters and those dealing with the work situation and 
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with life in the Italian-American community are the finest in the book, for 
they are not only written with good sociological perception, but with fine 
ethnic sensitivity as well. 

The remaining chapters, especially those concerned with long lists of 
Italian-Americans who have succeeded in such fields as industry, law, 
medicine, education, politics, business, and entertainment, are not basically 
relevant to the social study of a minority group. Unfortunately, the 
author's style here is less empathic and sociological and becomes more 
journalistic. While these lists of successful persons ate informative and 
interesting, the basic question which the author should have raised involves 
the problem of the influence of Italian cultural norms upon behavior. To 
what extent do Italian norms, traditions, expectations, and values affect the 
behavior of the Italian immigrant in the foreign setting? This question the 
author fails to take up. 

Whatever the minor weaknesses, this book should be well received, 
particularly by Americans of Italian descent who want to know more about 
their ethnic origins. And although it is a nontechnical account, it should 
also be useful to all those social scientists who from time to time have 
need for a handy reference work on Italians in America. 

PAUL J. CAMPISI 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Albert H. Marckwardt, American English. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 194. $4.50. 

From earliest times it has been customary to think of the American 
language as a bastard offspring of the Mother Tongue. Englishmen recog- 
nized that there must be some kind of maternal link between the language 
they used and the one used over here; they concluded that American was 
the unfortunate result of rape perpetrated by Greasers, Buccaneers, 
Sachems, and Senegambians. Most Americans became queasy when they 
thought of their foundling language growing up in the wilderness of a 
new continent, far, far removed from Oxford and Cambridge, and even 
quite remote from Harvard. It was not until the twentieth century that a 
host of good scholars established American as a sturdy, legitimate heir of 
the English branch of Indo-European. 

Though much work has been done on the American language, a large 
synthesis has yet to appear. The first studies had to do with vocabulary 
accruals and pronunciation variations. Grammatical developments have 
been investigated, and regional dialects are now being recorded in detail. 
The time is almost ripe for a compendium of the American language. 
The chances are that this work is going to emanate from, or at least be 
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greatly indebted to, the scholarship of the so-called Michigan school, home 
of Hans Kurath, Charles Fries, and Albert Marckwardt. 

American English, the latest book by Marckwardt, makes no claim to 
be the great synthesis; indeed, no volume of 194 pages could accomplish 
such a task. It is, rather, a brief, thoroughly reliable account of what has 
happened to English since its establishment here in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. American English parallels the Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, that admirable account of English written by Otto Jespersen in 
1930 and now available as an Anchor Book (95 cents). 

Jespersen uncovered the various linguistic strata, from recent borrowings, 
through the accumulations of Greek, Latin, French, and Scandinavian, 
eventually reaching Anglo-Saxon at rock-bottom. Marckwardt analyzes the 
contents of our great melting-pot, separating the ingredients of Colonial 
times, the basic stock of imported English; to which were added Dutch 
and German Braten, French piquants, Indian herbs, and Spanish ollas. 
Both books end with optimistic chapters on the future of the language we 
share with the British. 

Both writers have progressive views on language: they examine lan- 
guages as organisms rather than fossils. Both are trained linguists who 
interpret the data of language. In this they differ from Henry Mencken, 
author of The American Language in three large volumes. Mencken col- 
lected a stupendous amount of valuable data; he presented it with the 
hoopla and shock of a barker telling of the naughty hootchy-kootchy to 
be seen in the side-show. At times he was totally unable to appreciate the 
fundamental issues, witness his lively exposé of the Simplified Spelling 
Movement, in which he revealed that he knew little or nothing about 
phonetics. Though often perverse, reactionary, and deficient in linguistic 
insight, Mencken wrote a lively history of the American language. 

The only cavil about Marckwardt’s American English is its unnecessarily 
cautious style. Too many of the sentences are dulled by over-circumspect 
qualification: “to some degree,” “to some extent,” “not unlikely that,” etc. 
Too few of the thoughts are sharpened by figurative language. 

It is, withal, a good companion volume to Jespersen’s Growth and 
Structure. 

GEORGE S. MCCUE 
Associate Professor of English 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


William Oliver Martin, The Order and Integration of Knowledge. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. vili + 355. 
$6.50. 

Essentially a treatise on the basic types of knowledge, their components, 
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contexts, limitations, and interrelationships, Professor Martin’s book deals 
in a succinct and scholarly manner with the nature of evidence and “the 
foundations of responsible belief and utterance.” The author deplores the 
disorder of knowledge so prevalent in higher education—more in the arts 
and sciences than in technology and medicine—and in particular the alarm- 
ing trend of this disorderliness to assume respectability through ‘the 
‘method of consensus’ which, in abstraction from knowledge about kinds 
of knowledge, is simply a power technique masking under the guise of 
democracy.” 

In the preface, the approach is described as systematic rather than his- 
torical and the author states with candor that he has not discovered the 
order of knowledge but has attempted to organize the discoveries of others 
or shed new light on old problems. Acknowledgment is also given to 
John Wild and Henry B. Veatch, whose impact upon the shaping of the 
general theory dealt with in the volume is unmistakably recognized by the 
serious student of philosophy. To the casual reader who misses the tradi- 
tionally-held views so meticulously expounded in the first hundred pages, 
the rest of thc treatise will have little meaning. Especially illuminating, so 
far as an understanding of the book is concerned, is his Scholastic interpre- 
tations of experimental science and cosmology—a return to the God-as- 
sole-creator theory resulting in a unique bolstering of the Scholastic- 
Realist hypothesis of knowledge emerging from the higher form of being. 

Dr. Martin states, and with good reason, that since metaphysics is 
understandable to few people it is rejected as untenable, even though sci- 
ence in its nth degree cannot account for the origin of matter except by 
going into the realm of the metaphysical. This, he maintains, is “the fatal 
difficulty of Positivism.” (The fact that names are given to metaphysical 
activities does not make those activities empirical ones per se.) 

Early in the book, emphasis is placed on the importance of distinguish- 
ing between relative and absolute values (relative being empirical, i.e. 
transient) and the difference between knowing and postulating. Postula- 
tion can never be knowing, for when one knows it is no longer necessary 
to postulate. A discussion on this is prefatory to a paragraph which is in- 
tended to convey the key to real Truth and the unique role of metaphysics 
as being not only one of the types of knowledge to be ordered, but also 
“the kind of knowledge in terms of which the order is to be understood.” 
The reviewer infers that the pages which follow are essentially an explica- 
tion of this point of view. With greater directness further in the treatise, 
the statement is made that ‘the whole of this volume is a repudiation of 
the notion that knowing is creating.” 

Chapter four dealing with history suggests that the author is either un- 
familiar with the rather convincing arguments for the new historicism 
(which is unlikely) or else chooses to ignore them. Subsequent chapters 
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on experimental science, mathematics, and natural science are in parts 
labored and in other parts brilliant. The sympathetic reader will laud Dr. 
Martin’s book as a classic in contemporary philosophical literature. Even 
those who suspect the author of falling into the “nothing but” type of 
reasoning, which some believe to be too common among Scholastics, may 
well acknowledge Dr. Martin’s depth of scholarship and command of ex- 
pressive language. 

Donn W. HAyEs, Registrar 

Boston University School of Education 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Henderson, Cubberley of Stanford: 
And His Contribution to American Education. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 301. $5.75. 

Here is an interesting and well-written book about one of the pioneers in 
American education, Dr. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley. It is a history of a 
man who made educational history and who wrote very successfully about 
the history of education. When one starts to read this book, he finds it so 
interesting that he wants to continue with minimum interruptions to the 
end. 

The first four chapters, Part One, deal with Dr. Cubberley’s ancestry and 
early years, education in college, first teaching experience, marriage, Presi- 
dency at Vincennes College, and his Superintendency at San Diego. These 
chapters present an admirable picture of Cubberley’s youth and education 
and of his early professional experiences which were challenging and re- 
warding but not without innumerable difficulties to be met and overcome. 
Practical experience and diligent study provided the basis, during this 
period, for the rapid growth and development of an ever-expanding con- 
cept of the rightful role of public education in the United States. 

Dr. Cubberley’s deep interest in people, his devotion to education, his 
capacity for hard work, his skill in the analysis of problems and in prob- 
lem solving are described in words which reveal an intimate and warm 
acquaintanceship with him as well as a strong admiration for him. 

The next six chapters, Part Two, present the story of Cubberley’s illus- 
trious career at Stanford University, his many contributions to the history 
of education, to school administration, to local, state, and national studies 
and surveys, and his work as an editor. As one who used two of Dr. Cub- 
berley’s books while he was teaching the history of American education, 
Public Education in the United States as a text and Readings in Public 
Education in the United States as a companion reference, and as one who 
has read many of Dr. Cubberley’s other writings, the reviewer believes 
these chapters are interesting, challenging, and delightfully restrained. 
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The senior author did not permit his long association with Dr. Cubberley 
to carry him to excessive and exaggerated statements. 

“One can say that Cubberley wrote history from an intense liking for it. 
He held a strong conviction of its worth as a means of gaining understand- 
ing and enjoyment from the past, as a basis for developing the insights 
necessary to an understanding of the present, and as being essential to an 
intelligent look into the future. . . . He wrote, also, from a conviction that 
our civilization is not only a changing but a growing one, that this prin- 
ciple of growth is inherent in man, that growth is evolutionary in character, 
and that by use of his talents man can make the principle apply to society as 
a whole or to an institution.” This quotation, which is found on page 124, 
sets forth in a clear way Dr. Cubberley’s approach to the writing of edu- 
cational history. 

Dr. Cubberley’s unique ability to locate the facts and forces of educa- 
tional history that influenced in a marked manner the development of our 
peculiarly American system and to relate these to significant social forces 
and movements of a national character put hand in hand the growth of 
public education and the growth of the United States. This was, of course, 
his aim, and it stemmed from a strong conviction that the strength of our 
society and form of government would rise in direct proportion to the 
quantity and quality of the education of the nation’s citizens. 

Dr. Cubberley’s many contributions to school administration, through 
practice and publications, were timely and visionary and, at the same time, 
they were practical. “He believed that administration must remain routine 
and inefficient until scientific study and writing had brought it up to the 
level of professional work. . . . He would search with enthusiasm for 
principles and facts to apply as the basis for new policies and with equal 
enthusiasm at formulating policies and at planning for their execution.” 

Dr. Cubberley’s contributions to school surveys, editorial work, and 
other related projects were legion and extremely significant. His versatility 
in dealing effectively with so many phases of education are clearly set forth 
in this volume. In fact, and even though the reader may have a reasonably 
accurate awareness of the scope of Cubberley’s undertakings, he cannot 
avoid amazement at their variety and extent when they are described and 
analyzed together in one volume. 

The last two chapters, Part Three, describe Dr. Cubberley’s activities 
following retirement and his financial and philanthropic ventures. His 
financial successes and his investments of his funds in the development of 
Stanford are portrayed in an unusually lucid manner. 

Throughout the book, numerous references reveal the warm partnership 
between Mr. and Mrs. Cubberley and her many contributions to his work 
and to the institutions and communities of which they were a part. 
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The Preface states, “Professor, author, editor, historian, administrator, 
consultant, financier, philanthropist, and delightful person!” Impossible? 
Read the book, and you will agree that it was not impossible and that the 
words were well chosen. This book should enjoy a wide audience, both 
professional and lay. 


CHARLES W, SANFORD 
Dean of Admissions and Records 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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Reported to Us 


M. M. C. 


Noel Hubbard, formerly Registrar and Director of Admissions at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, was promoted to Assistant 
Dean, effective July 1, 1958. He has been succeeded as Registrar and Di- 
rector of Admissions by Paul E. Ponder, formerly Assistant Registrar at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 


David Mirsky, Assistant Registrar at Yeshiva University, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Admissions at that institution. Professor Mirsky, who 
also is an assistant professor of English and Hebrew literature, was named 
assistant registrar in 1955. In his new post, he will retain his teaching 
assignments. 


On August 18, 1958, Henry F. Rossi became Registrar at St. John’s 
University. This is a new position at St. John’s created to unify all func- 
tions. Prior to going to St. John’s, Mr. Rossi had been at New York Uni- 
versity for 23 years. 


William J. VanCleve, who has been Assistant for Supervisor Relations 
at the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, N.J., became Registrar at 
the University of Chicago in July 1958. 


Leonard G. Nystrom has been named Director of Admissions, a new 
position which has been created at Southern Methodist University. Succeed- 
ing him as Registrar is J. Douglas Conner, who has been Assistant Regis- 
trar for a number of years. The Registrar will continue to be responsible 
to the Provost of the University but will be represented through the Di- 
rector of Admissions. 


On September 1, 1958, Elizabeth A. Boyajian succeeded Mrs. Helen 
J. Tavenner as Registrar at Drexel Institute of Technology. Miss Boyajian 
has been employed in the registrar’s office since 1945 and was Assistant 
Registrar prior to being named Registrar. 

Mrs. Tavenner, who has retired, was an assistant in the registrar’s office 
from 1916 to 1919. She was secretary to the Registrar from 1919 until 
1941, when she was appointed Registrar. 


Usually after admission has been granted and the incoming freshman 
has accepted a place, the office of the registrar has the responsibility of 
processing many forms, regardless of the system he uses, to provide essen- 
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tial information to a number of offices and services. Of great importance is 
the accuracy with which the name, home address, and parents’ names are 
gathered and disseminated. Checking and rechecking with source data, 
such as the application for admission, secondary school record, and corres- 
pondence does not insure complete information or even accuracy. 

For many details, addressograph plates for the student and the parents 
are essential. Bucknell University reports the use of proof cards of these 
two plates which are mailed to the new student for approval, or the mak- 
ing of any necessary corrections in names or addresses. 

The approval of these plates by the primary source adds much to the 
accuracy of records in many departments. Probably most of the errors 
which have been known to follow a student until he is checked at grad- 
uation will be eliminated. 


A future expansion of 40 per cent in the student body of Sarah Law- 
rence College was announced recently by the college’s board of trustees 
in a report which called for the continuation of educational experiment as 
a central aim of the institution. 

The thirty-year-old experimental college, whose individually planned 
curriculum replaces the traditional system of required courses, lectures, 
examinations, and grades, will consider the following new areas for future 
development in educational planning: the extension of the college year 
into the summer months, an extended program of foreign study, the pre- 
paration of teachers through the curriculum of liberal arts, experiments 
with a variety of class sizes, and co-ordinate classes with men from nearby 
colleges. 

Central to the character of the college is the personal relationship be- 
tween students and teachers in a close-knit community life, and the stu- 
dents’ opportunity for independent study centered in seminar and discus- 
sion groups, using original source materials and direct experience with the 
creative arts and scientific experiment. 

At the present time, 95 per cent of all classes are of 15 students or less 
in size, with a ratio of one teacher to every 6.8 students and a “don” or 
faculty tutor for every student. The system will be continued and expanded 
in new directions with the increased enrollment, with a greater variety in 
course offerings, and in class sizes and methods. 


Students at the University of Massachusetts can now complete their four- 
year program in three years. “Some students will accelerate their program, 
some will not. It will be easy to graduate in three years from the College 
of Arts and Sciences and from the School of Business Administration, not 
so easy from the School of Engineering,” according to President J. Paul 


Mather. 
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To initiate this new program freshmen will be admitted for the first 
time in the history of the University to its summer sessions. The summer 
programs mean the year-round use of the university campus buildings, 
staff, and faculty. Under the new system there will be two five-week ses- 
sions for teachers, liberal arts graduates, and incoming freshmen. The 
freshmen in certain curricula will be able to complete a college education 
in three calendar years. 

The new full-year attendance plan went into effect in mid-June of 1958, 
although the first full-size freshman class will not enter until 1959, since 
it will take two years for the program to get in full swing. The system will 
open up an optional three-semester program or a more flexible four-quarter 
system offering a greater variety of courses. “In 1959 the University will 
be operated on a full twelve-month schedule, and at least one entering class 
will start in June of that year. This class will be accepted only on the 
basis of attending the university all summer,” according to President 
Mather. 


A conference to aid state and local school systems to consider means of 
using psychologists in schools was held at Asheville, N.C., in June, spon- 
sored by the Southern Regional Education Board under a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Participants in the conference were 
chief state school officers, heads of university departments of psychology 
and education, and representatives from large and small city, county, and 
state school systems. They heard a report from Dr. Louis Cohen of Duke 
University’s Department of Psychology and Psychiatry, who recently com- 
pleted a series of interviews with state and local school officials through- 
out the South to determine the extent and nature of the use of school psy- 
chologists in the region. 

Freshmen and sophomores attending The University of Michigan this 
fall will be among the first underclass students in the country offered a 
chance to study Asia on the same basis that Europe has traditionally been 
studied. Although such a course has been offered to postgraduate students, 
The University of Michigan course is unique in the entire country for 
underclassmen at the introductory level. The Asian course is backed by a 
grant of nearly $27,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The two-semester sequence, named Asia I and II, may be elected by 
60 students. The entire class will meet for two lectures weekly, being 
divided into three sections of 20 students each for recitation periods, Sev- 
eral UM professors, experts in history, philosophy, fine arts, geography, 
economics, anthropology, political science, Near and Far Eastern languages 
and literature, will give the lectures. One or more student assistants will 
be appointed to gather materials and help in course preparation. No text- 
books for such a course exist at this time. Although the assembling of 
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materials has been rather difficult for some areas, particularly Communist 
China, it has been achieved through European sources. 

The first semester is planned as an introduction to the study of civiliza- 
tions, examination of East-West problems, and survey of basic features 
of Asian societies. During the second semester, students will study prob- 
lems of culture contact and change, and delve more deeply into the litera- 
ture of East-West problems and modern history of Asia and the West 
today. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the beginning in the United States of pro- 
fessional education for social work was celebrated by the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago on May 13. The first 
to be incorporated into a university and to give the Ph.D. degree, the 
School of Social Service Administration became a professional school of 
the University of Chicago in 1920. 

At the fiftieth anniversary dinner, two grants totaling $330,000 toward 
a $500,000 fund for the School were announced. The Chicago Community 
Trust has made a grant of $300,000 to endow the George Herbert Jones 
Professorship in the School of Social Service Administration. A Wieboldt 
Foundation grant of $30,000 toward establishing an $84,000 program in 
juvenile delinquency and corrections also was announced. Under terms of 
the Wieboldt grant, the University must raise $54,000 to complete the 
research fund. A committee will also undertake to raise over the next three 
years a total of $170,000, including the $54,000, for support of activities 
of the school. 


A new division in the College of Communication Arts at Michigan State 
University includes the existing School of Journalism and two new depart- 
ments, advertising and radio-television-film. Advertising was formerly 
taught as an area in journalism and radio-television-film was an area in the 
speech department. Students still will specialize in one area but will also 
be made aware of the importance of other media. 

The new Division of Mass Communications will have about 450 major 
students and will be housed in the present Journalism Building along with 
the Communications Research Center. The Division will offer bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees and, through the new Ph.D. in Communication Arts, 
the doctoral degree. The new doctoral program is designed to produce 
experts on “public communication” and calls for as much course work 
outside Communication Arts as within the parent college. 

The program is designed for individuals with experience in professional 
communications and a scholarly interest in communications problems. In 
addition to foreign language and dissertation requirements the program 
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calls for work in each of three broad fields: communication theory and 
process, mass communications, and communications research methods. 


The board of trustees at Ohio State University has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a third branch campus to be located at Mansfield. The first- 
year course offerings will be open to freshmen only, with offerings later 
to be expanded to include basic courses required during the first two years 
of a standard college program. At each of the three branch campuses at 
Marion, Newark, and Mansfield classes are held in the high school build- 
ing, with students paying fees of $10.00 per quarter hour. The only other 
expense to the student is the cost of his books. 


According to the College and University Bulletin of the Association for 
Higher Education, “Private contributions to American colleges and uni- 
versities have risen sharply in the past two years. A total of nearly $833 
million in gifts and grants in the last academic year was reported by 910 
institutions of higher education as contrasted with $336 million reported 
by 738 institutions in 1955-56, according to a joint survey conducted by 
the American Alumni Council, the American College Public Relations 
Association, and the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 

An exact comparison of just 553 of the Institutions taking part in both 
the 1957 and 1955 surveys indicates a 62 per cent increase in giving over 
the past two years. And, if the special grants of the Ford Foundation for 
faculty salary endowment are included, the increase is 102 per cent. 

While all sources have markedly increased their support of higher edu- 
cation since 1955, general welfare foundations headed the list of contribu- 
tors. The contributions of foundations more than tripled those of alumni, 
which gave substantially more than religious denominations, which in turn 
gave slightly more than business corporations. The highest gain in the 
2-year period, including the large Ford Foundation grants, was in contribu- 
tions for faculty-staff salaries (506 per cent). 


According to a report of the Institute of International Education, the 
United States attracted more foreign students to its schools in 1957-58 
than ever before in its history. This country continued to lead the free 
world in the education of foreign persons, with 43,391 students and schol- 
ars coming to study in 1801 American schools from 145 counrties—some 
as remote as Basutoland and the Fiji Islands. 

Three significant characteristics of foreign students in the United States 
are revealed in the Institute’s Open Doors, an annual statistical report on 
educational exchange: (1) the typical foreign student in the United States 
is a Far Easterner majoring in engineering; (2) he is most likely here on 
his own funds, not because of a scholarship; and (3) in one out of three 
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cases, he is interested, especially if he is an engineer, in employment after 
graduation with the overseas branch of a U.S. corporation. The statistical 
“he,” it might be added, is also apt to be an actual “‘he,” with men students 
still outnumbering women more than three to one. The only country to send 
more women than men was the Philippines. 

The already large number of American students going abroad for study 
rose further in the period surveyed by the report. They numbered 12,845 
in 52 countries with a tendency to concentrate heavily in the West. Fifty- 
eight per cent, a record number, went to Europe, 20 per cent studied in Latin 
America and 13 per cent went to Canada. (Figures for American stu- 
dents abroad were for the academic year 1956-57, because of the greater 
time required in obtaining statistics from overseas universities. ) 

The Far East continued this year to be the area which sent the largest 
number of foreign students to the United States—33 per cent of the total. 
Latin America was again second, with 21 per cent. The only country to top 
the large Far Eastern delegations was neighboring Canada, which con- 
tinued to be the single country with the largest number of students here. 

More foreign students, 10,111 (23 per cent) were enrolled in courses 
in engineering than in any other field. The next largest group was in the 
humanities. Far and Middle Easterners and Latin Americans, striving for 
their countries’ economic development, were those concentrating most 
heavily in engineering. Africans, newly coming into political independ- 
ence, tended more to the social sciences. Europeans and Canadians swelled 
the numbers of those in the humanities. 

Statistics on sources of financial support showed that again this year the 
largest single groups of students—42.2 per cent—were studying on their 
own funds. The next largest group—29.4 per cent—was aided by private 
organizations. Almost 5 per cent were subsidized mainly by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, with another 2 per cent aided by a combination of U. S. Govern- 
ment and private funds. Although grants from the United States Govern- 
ment and private American foundations and universities do play an impor- 
tant part in attracting foreign students to our shores, the large number of 
self-supporting scholars seems to indicate that the caliber of our schools 
is an equal attraction. 

A new statistic added to the IIE survey this year is of particular interest 
to American business. Asked for the first time if they would be interested 
in employment after graduation with an overseas branch of a U. S. cor- 
poration, more than 35 per cent of foreign students answered in the affirm- 
ative. Almost half of these were engineering students, and approximately 
one-third were from the Far East. 

Every state in the union, as well as the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico played host to foreign students, IIE reported. 
California had the largest number, with New York a close second. These 
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two states accounted for more than one quarter of the foreign student 
population. Three more states—Michigan, Massachusetts and Illinois— 
each had more than 2,500. The University of California was outstanding 
in not only having the largest foreign student population, but the greatest 
number of foreign faculty members and the largest number of its own 
faculty on foreign assignment. 

Total figures on faculty exchanges continued to grow as did the number 
of foreign physicians training in U. S. Hospitals. The most notable statistic 
in the latter category was the sharp rise in the number of women physicians 
coming here, most of them from the Far East. 


The Ford Foundation has made 125 fellowship awards in business ad- 
ministration and economics to graduate students and professors at 41 uni- 
versities for the 1958-59 academic year. The fellowships are part of a 
Foundation program to increase the number of university teachers and to 
encourage research on significant problems in these fields. 

The awards fall into three categories: predoctoral fellowships, disserta- 
tion fellowships, and faculty research fellowships. 

The predoctoral fellowships are intended to encourage outstanding 
holders of the degree of Master of Business Administration to extend their 
training to doctoral work in preparation for teaching and research careers. 
These fellowships are renewable for a second year upon demonstration of 
superior performance. Thirty-two first-year and 23 second-year predoctoral 
fellowships were awarded. 

Dissertation fellowships are designed for candidates for doctoral degrees 
in economics and business administration who have completed all require- 
ments except the thesis. The awards will enable these students, whose work 
might otherwise be delayed for financial reasons, to devote full time dur- 
ing the academic year to the completion of their doctoral dissertations. 
There were 36 recipients of dissertation fellowships. 

Faculty research fellowships release faculty members from regular aca- 
demic duties to carry on research on important economic and business 
problems of their own selection. These fellowships went to 34 scholars on 
university faculties. 

The Foundation has made an appropriation of $750,000 to continue the 
program for the academic year 1959-60. Candidates for fellowships in all 
categories must be nominated by their universities. Further information 
about these fellowships may be obtained from appropriate university 
officials. 


Experiments in the more effective use of teachers in public schools 
throughout the United States will be supported by grants announced by 
the Ford Foundation. They are: 
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A grant of $112,000 to Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont, for 
an experiment by several colleges and school systems in Maine and Ver- 
mont in the use of college students as classroom assistants and in 
improvement of science and mathematics teaching in rural areas of 
Vermont. 

A grant of $350,000 to New York University to help finance an ex- 
perimental reorganization of classwork in the schools of two New York 
City suburbs, Long Beach and Ossining. 

A grant of $350,000 to the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for experiments in various school systems in California, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Texas, and Utah. 

A grant of $140,000 to Yale University for recruitment and prepara- 
tion of liberal-arts students for public school teaching through a new 
Master of Arts in Teaching program. 

A grant of $65,200 to Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, for advanced 
course work for superior high school students through the use of tele- 
vision. 


These grants and others in the field of education announced by the 
Foundation for the third quarter of its fiscal year total $1,217,200. 
Among other grants in the field of education were: 


Association of American Colleges: $25,000, in partial support of the 
summer conference program of the Commission on Liberal Education. 

International Association of Universities: $25,000, for a tour of sev- 
eral American and Canadian colleges and universities by members of the 
Administrative Board of the Association. 

Released Time of Faculty for Educational Television: grants of 
$37,500 each to Boston College, the University of Minnesota, the Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, and Tulane University to enable members of 
their faculties to be released from teaching duties to participate in edu- 
cational-television programs. 


A grant of $1,249,000 to help Pakistan develop its secondary-school 
system and meet its demand for trained teachers has been made by the 
Ford Foundation. The project includes setting up 40 demonstration schools 
and two teachers’ extension training centers, and supporting them with 
advisers, research, and training facilities from the University of Chicago. 
The grant was one of several made to strengthen higher and secondary 


education in four Asian countries. Others included: 


Burma: $477,075, to strengthen science teaching at University Col- 
lege, Mandalay, with assistance from the University of Florida. 

Nepal: $226,000, to support a Rural Higher Institute to train per- 
sonnel for agricultural and community development. 
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Indonesia: $639,500, to enable the Research Foundation of the State 
University of New York to provide a field advisory team, books, and 
instructional and laboratory equipment for training colleges for sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 

The grants were part of a series totalling $5,525,065 announced by the 
Foundation under its Overseas Development program and programs to ad- 
vance international studies and cultural exchange. 

Also in education, the Foundation gave $450,000 to strengthen Italy’s 
first graduate school of public administration at the University of Bologna, 
one of Europe’s oldest centers of higher learning. 








Regional Associations 


NEBRASKA ACRAO 


Kearney State College played host to the semi-annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
on October 18, 1957. 

The program included a panel which discussed a Code of Ethics for 
Admission Counselors, under the leadership of Don Payne of Midland 
College. In the afternoon, another panel under the direction of Loyd C. 
Oleson of Doane College, discussed the general question of how admission 
officers might be relieved of pressures when they must deny a student 
admission. There was also discussion of the new certification laws in 
Nebraska. 

At the business meeting it was decided that the past president of the 
Association should be the official delegate to the Council of Regional Asso- 
ciations. It was agreed to formulate plans to finance the delegate to the 
national meeting of AACRAO. 

The new officers for the coming year are: 

President: Floyd Hoover, University of Nebraska 

Vice-President: Donald Payne, Midland College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Genevieve Price, University of Omaha 


NEW ENGLAND ACRAO 


Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts, was the setting of the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers on November 15 and 16, 1957. 140 
members and 12 guests attended the meeting. 

Two workshops were held on Friday afternoon, November 15. The 
first dealt with ‘The Registrar: His Scope and Responsibilities” under the 
chairmanship of Donn Hayes of Boston University. The second dealt with 
“‘Admissions—The Perennial Problems” under the chairmanship of Gil- 
bert Garland of Northeastern University. 

The speaker at the dinner session on Friday evening was Dr. J. Wendell 
Yeo, Vice-President of Boston University. At the business session on Sat- 
urday morning, Dr. Frank Bowles, President of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, addressed the group on the topic “Hysteria in the Col- 
leges.” 

On Saturday morning a workshop was held on “Foreign Students” 
under the direction of Helen B. Johnson, Registrar, Bowdoin College. A 
second workshop was conducted by Rev. Royal Gardner, President of 
Providence College, on the topic “Advanced Placement.” 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





The following officers were elected for 1957-58: 


President: Miss Helen B. Johnson, Bowdoin College 

Vice-President: Franklin O, Fingles, University of Connecticut 

Treasurer: Rev. Mother L. Santen, Newton College of Sacred Heart (for 
two years) 

(Mrs. Florence Egan, Teachers College of Connecticut, will serve her 
second year as Secretary.) 


OKLAHOMA ACRAO 

The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its 1958 annual meeting at Northeastern State College in 
Tahlequah on March 14, 1958. The meeting was directed by Ruth Arnold, 
President of the Oklahoma ACRAO. 

There was discussion of the progress of Oklahoma in the consideration 
of forming a regional association with neighboring states. This matter is 
to receive further study before action will be taken. 

The program included a round-table discussion on Admissions led by 
Harvey Faust, Registrar, East Central State College. Among other things, 
it was clear that there is a trend toward selective admissions in one form 
or another by most of the colleges. Sam Pool, Registrar, Southeastern State 
College, conducted a round-table discussion on Records. 

During the luncheon Dr. Harrell E. Garrison, President, Northeastern 
State College, addressed the meeting and emphasized the importance of the 
role of the registrar in any college administrative organization. The after- 
noon meeting was devoted to a discussion of enrollment trends and current 
problems emerging from these trends. 

The following officers were elected for 1958-1959: 

President: Noble Bryan, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 

Vice-President: A. B. Childress, Connors State Agricultural College, 

Warner 
Secretary: Aurice Huguley, Northwestern State College, Alva 


PACIFIC COAST ACRAO 

The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its 31st annual conference in San Francisco on November 
10-13, 1957, under the leadership of its president, Louis L. Windmiller. 
A clinic for new members was held on Sunday afternoon, November 10, 
and a reception was conducted Sunday evening. A tour of San Francisco 
was made on Monday morning. The first general session was held on Mon- 
day afternoon, which featured an address, ‘Objectives of a Liberal Educa- 
tion” by Dr. Philip H. Rhinelander of Stanford University. AACRAO 
president Roy Armstrong brought greetings from the national Association. 
On Tuesday the general session heard an address on Research Problems 
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in Higher Education by Dr. Thomas R. McConnell of the University of 
California. A part of the morning was devoted to a session on foreign 
credentials led by Dr. Herman A. Spindt. 

The Tuesday afternoon session included three workshops on registration, 
retention, and research. The banquet session that evening heard Professor 
John E. Arnold of Stanford University present ‘A Look at Creativity.” 
The general session on Wednesday morning presented a panel on legal 
questions and a Question Box. 

The 1958 conference of the Pacific Coast ACRAO will be held at Long 
Beach, California. 

| The new officers for 1957-1958 are: 

President: Edgar L. Lazier, University of California, Los Angeles 

Vice-President I: David P. Arata, University of Santa Clara 

Vice-President II: C. W. Quinley, Jr., Eastern Washington College of 

Education, Cheney 

Secretary: Genevieve Humiston, Cerritos Junior College, Norwalk, Cali- 

fornia 

Treasurer: David L. Windsor, University of Arizona, Tucson 


FROM THE 44TH ANNUAL MEETING—PANEL DISCUSSION 
TRENDS IN TESTING 


(This report was unavoidably delayed beyond the deadline for the Summer issue.) 


By way of introducing the topic, the section chairman reviewed the early 
history and development of testing for college admission purposes. His 
reference to Binet’s “concocting a device for self-destruction which was 
to rank with poison gas and the A-bomb” was received appreciatively, 
along with his allusion to “the hard-boiled eggheads who kept their sunny 
side up and developed for colleges the first S.A.T. in the 1920's.” The 
vacillation between concentration on achievement, then on aptitude, ex- 
tending as far back as 1874, is not yet a settled matter. ‘‘First we empha- 
sized achievement, then aptitude. We now seem to be concerned with 
achievement again. Why? Because we expect an avalanche of students to 
seek college admission—and admission will be the reward, so we move to 
achievement tests for the basis of selection.” 

He felt that one event might change this trend, and he concluded on a 
theme suggestive of hopeful prophecy: “If our colleges—and the public— 
will accept that all colleges are not the same and should not be the same, 
and that all people cannot benefit equally in any college program, we shall 
then have a demand for the development of tests to define and classify 
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recognizable talent in addition to the more familiar measurement of verbal 
and quantitative factors.” 

Certain trends such as differential testing and some of the difficulties 
and problems to be expected came under scrutiny. Illustrative of this is 
the University of Washington experiment to predict success in thirty-three 
departments. Advanced placement may represent a trend toward identify- 
ing the gifted, and reference was made to the grant to the North Central 
Association for a project to investigate techniques for the guidance and 
motivation of superior and talented secondary school students. Extending 
this theme, and admitting the growing recognition of achievement’s im- 
portant role, Mr. Grose pointed out the significance of certain non-intel- 
lective factors such as motivation, since it is well known that even top- 
notch students frequently drop out because of lack of incentive. He made 
reference to a new study by Robert Pace and George Stern of Syracuse 
University which concentrates on the dimensions of personality and at- 
tempts to “‘rate’’ colleges as to the type of personality a school attracts or 
seems to require. Although not yet released, this study may represent 
some frontier thinking and experimentation which is both valuable and 
timely. 

Correlative to this, the statement was made that ‘‘no test nor test pub- 
lisher should make a claim as to what a test will do for a particular col- 
lege.’ Several nationally known testing agencies now enjoying a growth 
in service and prestige were mentioned, along with the work of certain 
large universities in developing their own tests, which is a trend in contrast 
to the practice of many colleges to contract with private testing organiza- 
tions for service. State-wide testing programs were mentioned by delegates 
from Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Minnesota. 

There was a plea to eliminate the multiplicity of tests and settle on a 
few which, through careful selection and a period of experimentation, will 
have proved useful and appropriate to the objectives agreed upon in a 
particular area or system. A healthy trend appears in “taking tests from 
under the bushel baskets” and concentrating more effort on useful inter- 
pretation and follow-up through discussion of actual test results with the 
testees themselves. 

Copies were distributed of Report Number Three of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the School-College Relations Committees of AACRAO and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. There was unanimous 
agreement that there is need for more articulation between secondary 
schools and colleges—not solely for the purpose of implementing possible 
solutions to the present “testing dilemma,” although progress in that direc- 
tion might well be expected. The urgency for achieving this closer working 
relationship was emphasized and arguments advanced in favor of both 
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national and regional associations’ taking steps to investigate the means 
for bringing key secondary administrators into the orbit of the professional 
groups of college registrars and admissions officers. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


FREDERICK J. FRANK, Chairman, Washington and Jefferson College 
DOoNN W. Hay_Es, Recorder, Boston University 

H. DEAN Burpick, Colorado School of Mines 

CLAUDE SIMPSON, State College of Washington 

KENNETH N. VICKERY, Clemson College 

GAYLE WILSON, University of Michigan 
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AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT—FISCAL YEAR 
1957-1958 


July 7, 1958 
The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


GENTLEMEN: 


Pursuant to your instructions, we have examined the Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments recorded in the books of account of AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS for the fiscal year June 1, 
1957 to May 31, 1958. 

The financial condition of the Association as at May 31, 1958 and 1957 is shown 
in comparative form in Exhibit A. 

The Income and Expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 1958 and 1957 are 
detailed in Exhibit B. 

Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-9, inclusive, are the Statements of 
Cash Received and Disbursed during the period June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION-EXHIBIT A 


This exhibit and supporting Schedule A-1 shows the assets, liabilities, and surplus 
Equity of the Association as at May 31, 1958 and May 31, 1957. 

The cash balance on deposit, $23,595.56, at the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York, 199 Church Street, New York City, was verified by direct cor- 
respondence and by reconciliation of statements received from the depository. 

Schedule A-1 lists the investment securities on hand and counted by us as at May 
31, 1958. The following is a summary of the investment account for the year: 


Denies 6, TI ons ida seteus thie ssisdeaesae eee $19,892.50 

Add: Purchase of $4,000 United States Treasury—2%2% Bonds—Due 
POPP TTT ee ee ee ee 3,832.50 

Mii BE, GID sie vis ca censanesateiseientaaiewaseeesee $23,725.00 


Sundry Receivable—$13.00—is the unpaid balance as at May 31, 1958 for the 
1958 Convention. 

The $12,000.00 Special Purpose Reserve represents a Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education established by the Ford Foundation. Fordham University has 
agreed to act as fiscal agent for the Association in the administration of the grant. 
The following summarizes the grant receipts as confirmed by direct correspondence 
with the Rev. Thomas C. Cronin, S.J., Treasurer, Fordham University: 


Date Received Amount 
ens OE OP ogc c oncetncdetiasersiiesiateinneeeeeeee $ 6,000.00 
| 2 2 PPPPTITETTTTTTtTe re re 6,000.00 


POTTToTIVTTTeoTTTTCT CT Ti Te TTT ee $12,000.00 
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The grant will permit the acceleration of publication of pamphlets on the edu- 
cational systems of foreign countries with recommendations for placement in United 
States educational institutions. This fund may be expended over a period of two 
or three years. 

Surplus Equity as at May 31, 1958 was $48,007.74 as compared with $35,345.27 
for the prior year or a net increase of $12,662.47. This amount represents the Net 
Income in excess of the Expenses as detailed in Exhibit B. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—EXHIBIT B 


This exhibit details the income and expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 
1958 and May 31, 1957. The current year shows a net income of $12,662.47 as 
compared to $10,598.21 for the prior year. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 


This exhibit and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-9 review the Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements for the current fiscal year under review. 

The cash receipts as recorded in the Records of the Treasurer were examined 
and all such recorded receipts were found to have been deposited in the account 
of “American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers” in the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 199 Church Street, New York City. Details of 
the cash receipts are shown in Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-9. 

The cash disbursements as summarized in this exhibit and detailed in Schedules 
C-1 to C-9 were examined and found to have been charged to the appropriate 
accounts. A test check was made of vouchers and invoices and all were found 
to be in order and properly accounted for. 

Schedules C-1 to C-9, inclusive, show in comparative form the actual receipts or 
disbursements—1957/58 budget and the budget (over) or under differences. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
The total receipts for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1958 exceeded the estimated 
budget of receipts by $4,743.95 as detailed in Schedule C-1 as compared to 
$5,477.69 for the prior year. The cash disbursed totaled $24,840.54. This was 
$7,459.46 less than the budget, $32,300.00. 
The following shows in summary form the 1957/58 Budget of Receipts and 
Disbursements with the Actual: 











Budget 

(Over) 

Under 

Receipts: Actual Budget Actual 
ee eee $35,335.00 $30,935.00 $ 4,400.00 
IN a wae «abel eae Ni maa 1,091.35 850.00 241.35 
GE abcswesseveedecveswess 482.98 500.00 (17.02) 
Interest on Investments ..........-. 519.62 400.00 119.62 
Teer $37,428.95 $32,685.00 $ 4,743.95 

Disbursements: 

General Administration ............ $ 4,983.55 $ 5,000.00 $ (16.45) 
1958 Convention—Net Income .... (340.66) 1,000.00 (1,340.66) 
NE vccacueoene axes eee 7,720.78 8,000.00 (279.22) 
eee re 2,292.25 2,300.00 (7.75) 








ee wee 


—_ 
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Committee on Evaluations and Stand- 








OOD dceiwadwadicnd seme a bic. 884.08 500.00 384.08 
Committee on Regional Associations 

and Membership ............... 1,590.44 2,200.00 (609.56) 
Committee on Constitution and By- «he eee eee 

MUNG ots ss sievsratcceretaver tow ciate alee Nee —_— 100.00 (100.00) 
Committee on Special Projects ...... 7,710.10 13,200.00 (5,489.90) 

Total Disbursements ............ $24,840.54 $32,300.00 $ (7,459.46) 














Schedules C-1 to C-9, inclusive, show the Budget appropriations for the various 
general committees, subcommittees, and administrative functions as compared with 
the Actual Receipts and Expenditures incurred during the fiscal year. 


Certification: 

I hereby certify that the accounts of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS have been examined for 
the period June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958; that all of the recorded cash receipts in the 
records of the Treasurer have been properly accounted for and deposited in the bank 
account under the Association’s name; that all of the disbursements have been 
correctly accounted for; and that the attached Exhibit C reflects the receipts and 
disbursements for that period and the balance in the bank as at the latter date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Edmund F. Bowen & Company 
Certified Public Accountant 
State of New York 
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Exhibit A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 


ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


May 31, 1958 and 1957 












































ASSETS 
Current Assets 1958 1957 
Cath on Deposit—Exhibit C .. ow... ccc ces cess $23,595.56 $14,248.22 
RN RETR am nn ea 150.00 50.00 
EE ET er eT ——- 450.00 
eds ach nine eee seek amesine nae 300.00 450.00 
Investment—Securities—Schedule A-1 ................ 23,725.00 19,892.50 
ELE OPE POE PT eT 13.00 40.37 
I I I one cukcnesasaeanceund $47,783.56 $35,131.09 
Special Purpose Fund Assets 
Cash—At Fordham University ..................000. $ 6,000.00 $ —— 
Receivable—Fund for Advancement of Education ...... 6,000.00 na 
Total Special Purpose Fund Assets ........0.0000. $12,000.00 $ —— 
Fixed Assets 
Sec a | an lt i a ar rc pe PRR $ 248.18 $ 248.18 
NE 8. ic ivan dveeeieweubaneueee $ 248.18 $ 248.18 
PD: cnc cavern éeesacereessexeceesene $60,031.74 $35,379.27 
LIABILITIES—RESERVE—EQUITY 
Current Liabilities 
Federal Withholding Tax Payable ................. $ 2400 $ 34.00 
Tote Gurrent Liserg70S ooo nio séceiceisc hse. 6 00-0 80% $ 24.00 $ 34.00 
Special Purpose Fund Reserve 
Principal—Fund for Advancement of Education ........ $12,000.00 $ —— 
Total Special Purpose Fund Reserve .............. $12,000.00 $ —— 
Equity 
Balance—June 1, 1957 afd 1956 .........seeeeeeees $35,345.27 $24,747.06 
Add: Net Income Fiscal Years Ending May 31, 1958 and 
Epos ache epennnskexweanicenea awe 12,662.47 10,598.21 
Total Equity—May 31, 1958 and 1957 ........... $48,007.74 $35,345.27 
Total Liabilities—Reserve—Equity ...........055 $60,031.74 $35,379.27 














Ww 
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Exhibit B 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For Fiscal Years Ended May 31, 1958 and 1957 








Income 1958 1957 
SD os nteeensnan endatieee a eenees $35,335.00 $34,355.50 
I 4. 0ecnsndennaanndeansee pian 1,091.35 1,072.70 
SE invenivuineciuns Kiaeweseeiaianaeeal 442.61 215.11 
Interest on Investments—Net ...............22-00055 519.62 484.88 
SEE évicnneth Vateeininsterekesntvteveiiikeel 114.43 — 

IS foi i pikvnedckk0c0sanestbanseeee $37,503.01 $36,128.19 

Expenses 
i iiiiccescciieaneerral $ 4,983.55 $ 4,575.77 
Conventions (Income) Expense—Net ................ (340.66) 847.40 
Bictttol 9p ier 60 eos oe ks os dard 7,720.78 7,152.40 
i ccs veteunteceioutaviasuenes 2,292.25 2,281.39 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards ............. 884.08 ——- 


Committee on Regional Association and Membership ... 1,590.44 = 2,021.21 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ................ ee na 
Committee on Special Projects .........cccccsccccccce 7,710.10 8,651.81 





I cocccicnvtndevineumeneeeeanal $24,840.54 $25,529.98 





Net Income—Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1958—To 
I OF ks. x casocdexevesnesecsarenarsceeee $12,662.47 


Net Income—Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1957—To 
RE OE dance nacnyveeesvanwesetasandueeeseneae $10,598.21 
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Exhibit C 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958 





Cash Balance—Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of N.Y. $14,248.22 
Add: Cash Receipts 

id ucnbacee pean’ Schedule C-1 $35,335.00 

ic cadence wkaneceraxnneee C-1 1,091.35 

NS icikiceasndssoaesbaewneneaveal C-1 482.98 

Interest on Investment ..........scccccees C-1 536.20 “A” 

BI hk eo 6.0 s5-6.0:0:5:6.0 8 sce araieinieed C-3 13,601.00 

SP oe vicccceesccwceend C-9 458.75* 

Se teccdentennsnines ewan C-9 54.00* 

PO IIIS occ occ ccsecvecseces C-9 3.00* 

ID vccisicvsasssvdoosscanwes C9 5.22* 

Sale—Space Utilization Manual ............ C9 775.81* 

Foreign Student Credentials ............... Cc-9 19.84* 

BO NE vos csn ence sccesecsnen C-9 6.00* 

High School—College Relations ........... C-9 1.05* 

Withholding Tax—Employees .............++. 384.00 

EE tid ck ce cab n ce neuw sa wkw weds 450.00 

EE etre eekaes cnnoedeuvie KabueNws 114.43 53,318.63 

Total Receipts and Beginning Balance $ 67,566.85 

Less: Cash Disbursements 

General Administration .................4- C-2 $ 4,933.55# 

I: ko bcwcsacecne sas aeukenee C-3 =: 13,273.34 

 ccck ce veieeesens ened baanden C-4 7,720.78 

ID 6 svi dead cndewevesnnvcced C-5 2,292.25 

Committee on Evaluations and Standards ..... C-6 884.08 

Committee on Regional Associations 

Ee C-7 1,590.44 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ...... C-8 a 


Committee on Special Projects 
($7,710.10 plus starred * items above) ..C-9 9,033.77 


Purchase of 4M U.S. Treasury Bonds .......... 3,832.50 
Interest Expense on Purchase of 

GE US. Tonteeny DOME «nos. os cccccsces C-1 16.58 “A” 
Withholding Tax—Director of Internal Revenue 394.00 43,971.29 





Cash Balance—Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Oe Pere eee $ 23,595.56 





“A”—Net on Exhibit B—$519.62 
$—Excludes $50.00 Travelers Cheques—Chapel Hill 
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Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


POSITION DESIRED: Registrar or/and Admissions Officer. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience in education administration, eleven of which were in a large university, five 
as Registrar and Admissions Officer. Installed and applied punched card account- 
ing system for university. Ph.D. in Education Administration, University of Chicago. 
Age: 45. Married. Three children. Address TP, Placement Service, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY. (2/2) 


POSITION SOUGHT in Admissions Office or as Assistant Registrar. A.M. 
(Social Studies), 80% of Ed.S. (Academic Records) completed. Experience as 
junior high school principal. Male, 28 years old, married, one child. Address: 
D. B. Terry, 1010 Berry Drive, Greeley, Colorado. (1/1) 
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Fine Diplomas 4, Wright 


DISTINCTIVELY MODERN -—yet retaining the traditional 
dignity required by Institutions 
of higher learning. 


EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE —extended with pride by our 
experienced personnel and mod- 


ern production facilities. 
CUSTOM DESIGNING —available without obligation 


Your inquiry is invited. 
E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
Specializing in fine Diplomas for 86 years 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 




















OUR SPECIALTY—MATCHING THE RIGHT 
MAN AND THE RIGHT POSITION 


The placement facilities of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers are at your disposal without charge. 


You will find our service of value if you are interested in employing a new 
person or if you are looking for a new position in our profession. Optional 
printed listing in College and University: The Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers may be pur- 
chased at the low rate of $3.00 for the first insertion and $1.00 for each 
additional insertion. 


For additional information, write 
J. Everett Long 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
(Checks should be made payable to American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and mailed to Mr. Long.) 





























